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DR. DANIEL MORRIS HAILEY 
1841-1919 
By Robert L. Williams 


Dr. Daniel Morris Hailey was born in Baton Rouge, La. Febru- 
ary 9, 1841, and died October 14, 1919, being buried in the Masonic 
Cemetery at McAlester, Oklahoma. He and his only brother, John, sole 
survivors of their father and mother, both of whom died about 1846 in 
a yellow fever epidemic, were reared by an aged aunt and a ‘“‘black 
mammy.’’ Having attended schools in his native city, later at 
New Orleans he studied medicine in Tulane University. 


On June 19, 1861 he enlisted as a private in the Confederate 
States Army in Company A, 8th Louisiana Regiment, which was 
assigned to Hay’s Brigade, Harly’s Division, Stonewall Jackson’s 
Corps, Army of Northern Virginia. Serving as Acting Hospital 
Steward, he was on February 10, 1863, appointed as Hospital Stew- 
ard. On March 21, 1863, under orders, he reported to his regi- 
ment. The Prisoner of War records (U. S. A.) show that he was 
eaptured November 7, 1863, and admitted to the Harewood U. S. A. 
General Hospital, Washington, D. C., November 8, 1863 for wound, 
left leg, and transferred to the Provost Marshal’s Office November 
13, 1863, paroled at Point Lookout, Maryland May 3, 1864, and re- 
ceived at Aiken’s Landing May 8, 1864 by the Confederate Agent 
for exchange. His name appears on a Register of the Confederate 
States Receiving and Wayside Hospital (General Hospital No. 9) 
Richmond, Virginia, as admitted October 3, 1864 and returned to 
duty October 4, 1864. The Confederate muster roll for September 
and October, 1864, dated February 27, 1865, last on file, shows 
him ‘‘ Absent wounded since February 6, 1865.”’ 


He was wounded four times, on one occasion being sent back 
for convalescence, he aided the wounded. When ready to return 
to the front for duty, an effort was made to retain him on ac- 
count of the scarcity of physicians, but he preferred to re-join his 
regiment. 


After Appomattox, he started for home, joining two comrades, 
both having lost a leg and been furloughed, and having two horses 
between them, Dr. Hailey riding behind one of them (John Wax), 
a friend from Baton Rouge, he ran into Sherman’s army, in its 

march through the Carolinas, but flanking it on the right, he went 
on his way. 
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Having then no living near relatives, at Memphis he boarded a 
river boat for Fort Smith, instead of returning to Baton Rouge. A short 
distance over the border from Fort Smith in the Choctaw Nation 
lived R. S. McCarty, to whom he applied for a position as a school 
teacher, and being accepted as such he taught two years, at the same 
time practicing medicine. From the school room his life romance 
developed into his marriage with R. S. McCarty’s daughter, one of 
his pupils, Miss Helen McCarty, at Oak Lodge on September 24, 
1868. They celebrated their golden wedding anniversary at their 
home in McAlester on September 24, 1918, having had seven chil- 
dren, two of whom, boys, Matthew and John, died in infancy, and 
another, Dr. Walter P. Hailey, died at Haileyville, Oklahoma on 
October 10, 1938. Edward S., William E., and two daughters, Mrs. 
Hattie Little of McAlester, and Mrs. Arthur Walcott (Lutie) of 
Ardmore, still survive. 


His wife was a sixteenth Choctaw, born near the Tombigbee 
River in Alabama. Her parents migrated first to Doaksville in 
the Choctaw Nation in the early 50’s, and later to the vicinity of 
Oak Lodge. A year or two after Dr. Hailey’s marriage, he removed 
to what was at that time Perryville,! then quite a settlement, at the 
crossing of the north and south Texas road with the military road 
from Fort Smith to Fort Washita and other western forts. There 
as a proprietor of a small store, he practiced his profession! of 
medicine, being often called to go on horseback as far as fifty miles 
in a day to administer to the sick. 


In 1872 the construction of the Missouri-Kansas & Texas Rail- 
road line was completed through the Indian Territory, the first pas- 
senger train being run into Denison, Texas from the north on Christ- 
mas Eve.” Owing to the fact that Perryville was so near to McAlester, 
it was not designated as a station for the stopping of trains, and its 


residents gradually moved to McAlester (now North McAlester), 
and other points. 


Dr. Hailey, having closed out his store, removed to McAlester, 
where he opened the first drug store in the Choctaw Nation as well 
as a physician’s office. With J. J. McAlester he joined in the ven- 
ture of sinking the first shaft in the coal veins of the McAlester 
district (old No. 5 Krebs mine), and interested the Jay Gould in- 
terests not only in this district but also in the adjacent coal fields. 
With the opening of the mines, rapid development followed. 


Dy eesealeyir he joined with Colonel Granville McPherson in publish- 
ing the Star Vindicator, Dr. Hailey being its editor, and McPherson 


a we Joseph A, Edmonds Diary, it is stated that on November 11, 1870 at 
076 oe in the forenoon “We came to a pretty village for this country by the 
ata panels Here I saw a doctor's sign. At the bottom was ‘Perryville, 
an (C octaw Nation)” (The Chronicles of Oklahoma, XVII (1939), 312) 
The Chronicles of Oklahoma, XIV (1936), 183. ; 
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the printer and business manager. McPherson later removing to 
Texas, the newspaper was discontinued.? 


In 1876 Dr. Hailey and William Pusley having discovered coal 
at Savanna, they induced the Jay Gould interests to begin mining 
operations there, developing for a time the largest mining industry 
in the Choctaw Nation, Savanna becoming then the largest town 
in the territory. Dr. Hailey removed from McAlester to said place, 
the company store being operated by Hailey and Pusley. 


; In 1887 Dr. Hailey took over the Osage Trading Company 
which was located at another point. 


After the passage of the Act of Congress of June 28, 1898 
(30 Stat. 495, chapter 517), Section 13 providing that leases as to 
coal and mineral deposits made under Indian customs and laws 
were terminated with the additional proviso that the parties in pos- 
session having made improvements and produced coal in substantial 
quantities should have preference in taking new leases under the 
Secretary of the Interior in compliance with his directions, Dr. 
Hailey retired from the mercantile business and opened mines at 
Haileyville and at Wilburton, operating under the name of Hailey- 
Ola Coal Company, which he had developed into large producers 
at the time of his death. 


He was one of the organizers and principal officers of the 
South McAlester and Eufaula Telephone Company, afterwards ab- 
sorbed by the Southwestern Bell Telephone Company and an organi- 
zer and for years Vice-President of one of the National banks at Mc- 
Alester. 


From his youth until his death, Dr. Hailey was affiliated with 
the Democratic party. Whilst in his teens he had been thrilled 
by the eloquence of John C. Breckenridge. He occupied many places 
of honor in the party, never seeking any position with a pecuniary 
reward. From 1896 to 1916, inclusive, quadrennially, he served on 
the committee to notify each Democratic nominee for President of 
such nomination, and in 1904 in addition served on the committee 
that notified the Democratic nominee for Vice-President. 


As to the marker attached to his life-sized portrait in which he 
was dressed in an appropriate Confederate uniform, and which he de- 
livered to the custodian of the State Confederate Memorial Hall, at the 
request of the Oklahoma Historical Society, he prepared and submitted 
at the request of the Governor of the state, the inscription to be placed 
thereon, (indicating his most prized services), as follows: 

“Private, Co. A, 8th Louisiana Infantry,C. S. A.— Commander, Choctaw 
Brigade, U. C. V. — Commander, Oklahoma Division, U. C. V. — Member, 


Confederate Pension Board — Member, Board of Trustees, Confederate 
Home — Sovereign Grand Inspector General A. A. Scottish Rite in Okla.” 


3 Oklahoma Imprints, Foreman, 147, 164, 165. 
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In the elegant casket in which ke was buried, he was clothed 
in his uniform as a Major General of the United Confederate Veterans. 


He was a charter member of the first Masonic (Blue) Lodge 
organized in that section (North McAlester) in 1875. Many full- 
blood Indians under his leadership became members of the Lodge. 
A Royal Arch Chapter was later installed there (the first in the 
Indian Territory), of which Dr. Hailey was a charter member. He 
took a marked interest in Masonry and at one time or another held 
the highest office in each branch in that jurisdiction. He was also 
a Shriner and at one time held a national office in the Elks. For 
years he was a member of the board of trustees of the Carnegie 
Public Library in the city of McAlester. 


Flanking Highway 69 (Jefferson Highway) to the left going 
north through north McAlester on its outskirts, is the old Choctaw 
Court House of Tobucksy County, an unpretentious frame building 
with a stone chimney and a porch and lean-to like modest dwelling 
houses erected over fifty years ago in the Indian Territory. This 
eee was erected at the expense of Dr. Hailey in 1876 for the 

octaws. 


He lived in what is now Pittsburgh County, Oklahoma from 
1870 to the date of his death on October 14, 1919. His wife who 
then survived him has since passed away. 


Coming to the Indian Territory at a time when there were no 
local courts other than those of the Indians, these not having juris- 
een ee ae white people, he had a large part in shaping the 

evelopment and uplift of the country, and discouragi j 1 
a refuge for undesirables. : aide a= 


He took the leadership in the organizing of the Confederate 
Veterans in the Indian Territory and the state of Oklahoma. For 
man years he was the commander in the respective jurisdictions. 
+ cooperation with others he secured the building of the Confederate 

ome at Ardmore and was active in promoting the passage of the 
act providing pensions for Confederate soldiers. During the many 
hah of his association with these organizations he did not prior to 
‘he year of his death miss either a state or a national meeting. 


A fine and distinguish iti 
isting ed citizen, he was the embodime 
courtesy and a typical representative of the antebellum eae . 
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GUSTAVUS LOOMIS 


Commandant Fort Gibson and Fort Towson. 
By Carolyn Thomas Foreman. 


Gustavus Loomis, born at Thetford, Orange County, Vermont, 
entered the United States Military Academy June 15, 1808, and 
was No. 10 in the class of nineteen graduated March 1, 1811. As 
second lieutenant he was assigned to a regiment of artillerists and 
served at Fort Columbus, New York, before taking part in the war 
with Great Britain from 1812 to 1815. When a first lieutenant he 
participated in the capture of Fort George, Upper Canada and was 
made a prisoner at the surprise of Fort Niagara, December 19, 1813.1 
From Fort Niagara, May 14, 1813 Loomis wrote John Armstrong, 
secretary of war, accepting the position of assistant deputy quarter- 
master general and reporting that his bond had been sent to Ver- 
mont for sureties. On May 21, 1814, Loomis wrote from Montpelier, 
Vermont to Gen. George Izard, who had furloughed him, that he 
wished to go to Fort Niagara to look after cash vouchers which he 
feared had been lost at the taking of the post.? 


The following month Loomis notified the war department from 
Thetford, Vermont that he had received no orders and he would 
report to Adjutant General William Cummings, Northern Army at 
Plattsburg, New York. The ‘‘Old Files’’ of the war department 
contain letters to the effect that charges and specifications were’ 
to be preferred against Lieutenant Loomis, but from several letters 
in the following months it appears that charges had not been filed 
and Loomis was still awaiting them in Montpelier on May 4, 1815. 
The next month he reported as an officer of the Peace Establish- 
ment although he was not attached to any particular company. 


Loomis was on Ordnance duty from 1815 to 1817, in garrison 
in New York Harbor, Coast Survey and recruiting until the middle 
of 1820. He received his captaincy April 7, 1819, and was ordered to 
the South where he served at Fort Gadsden, Florida and Ba- 
ton Rouge, Louisiana until 1825. When the army was reorganized 
in June, 1821, Loomis was transferred to the First Infantry as a 
captain but in spite of the increased rank he was disgruntled and 
wrote to John C. Calhoun, secretary of war, from Fort Gadsden on 
June 11, saying that the change was mortifying to him as it ‘‘has 
been my pride to acquire a knowledge of the duties of an artillery 
officer. .. . after 8 years as a subaltern at last obtained command 
of a company.’’ He boasts of his fine company and speaks of the 
‘‘delicate health of Mrs. Loomis as well as my own, I shall leave this 


1 George W. Cullum. Biographical Register of Officers and Graduates of the 
U. S. Military Academy, at West Point, N. Y., vol. I, pp. 118-19. 
2 Adjutant General’s Office, “Old Files.” 
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post as soon as practicable and report at Baton Rouge if I cannot 
obtain leave of absence to carry Mrs. Loomis to the North.’’8 


After serving two years in the Creek Nation in Alabama, 
Loomis spent 1826-27, in Florida followed by a year in New Orleans. 
His time was occupied with recruiting in garrison at Fort Craw- 
ford, Wisconsin until 1832. In the spring of that year Black Hawk 
and a band of his followers at Fort Crawford murdered a company 
of the Menominee Indians who had been friendly to the white set- 
tlers; General Atkinson wrote Captain Loomis in command at Prairie 
du Chien, to furnish the Menominees with such arms and ammunition 
as he could spare. After the battle of Wisconsin Heights part of 
Black Hawk’s men descended the Wisconsin River planning to escape 
to the west side of the Mississippi, but they were attacked by a de- 
tachment stationed a short distance above the mouth of the Wiscon- 
sin. These soldiers had been sent there by Captain Loomis and the 
Indian agent, Gen. Joseph M. Street; they were commanded by Lieut. 
Joseph Ritner, Fourth Infantry, who fired on the ‘‘distressed and 
forlorn Indians,’’ capturing thirty-two women and children, four 
men, and killing fifteen men.*4 


A severe fight occurred August 1, 1832, at the junction of 
the Bad Axe River, with the Mississippi, in which a detachment 
of sixteen men of the Sixth Infantry were engaged. Captain 
Loomis had sent the steamboat Warrior up the river from Prairie 
du Chien and it arrived early in the morning. The real battle 
of Bad Axe River took place August 2, 1832, between 400 In- 
dians and four companies of the First Infantry, one of the Fifth 
and eight of the Sixth Infantry aboard the Warrior. The steamboat 
returned to Prairie du Chien that night, probably carrying the six- 
teen wounded men of Dodge’s troops.3® 


Loomis later was on duty at Fort Snelling, Fort Crawford, and 
Jefferson Barracks, Missouri. From 1837 to 1842 Captain Loomis 
fought in the Florida war and took part in the battle of Okee- 
cho-bee Swamp against the Seminoles on December 25, 1837.4 He 
had been made a brevet major April 7, 1829 for faithful service 
ten years in one grade and on July 7, 1838 he became a major in 
the Second Infantry ; this was followed by a promotion to lieutenant 
colonel in the Sixth Infantry September 22, 1840. 


Gen. 4. Taylor in command of the army in Florida reported 
to the adjutant general from Tampa, July 20, 1839 that: 
: [bia 
Report of the Secretary of War, 1832, ; i 
: I x p. 58; Report from the Offi f In- 
dian oe November 22, 1832, p. 162; Wisconsin Historical Colleatieane Hoke AS 
pp. ay 414; Harper’s Encyclopedia of United States History, vol. I, p. 353. 
bid., Wisconsin Historical Collections, vol. VI, pp. 406-07; Francis B. 


Heit istori ; + 
Se aus Historical Register and Dictionary of the United States Army, vol. II, 


4 Harper’s Encyclopaedia of United States History, vol. 7, p. 14. 
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“Major G. Loomis, 2d infantry, who had been stationed with four com- 
panies of infantry and one of dragoons around Okee-fen-okee Swamp, was 
ordered to co-operate with General Floyd, who, with a force of mounted 
Georgians, had been authorized by the department to proceed against the 
Indians in that quarter, without being placed under my orders.... After 
the expiration of service of General Floyd’s command, a battalion of mounted 
Georgians was called into service, under Brigadier-General Nelson, acting 
as major, which, together with the troops under Major Loomis, have suc- 
ceeded in giving entire protection to the Georgia frontier.” 44 


Major Loomis served as a member of a court martial convened 
at Pilatka, Florida from December 20, 1839 to January 19, 1840. 
During the latter month he and his regiment were ordered from 
Picolata to Camp Fanning. Loomis was reported at St. Augustine, 
Florida February 8, 1840, having arrived aboard the steamer 
William Gaston from the southern posts; the next month he captured 
an Indian on the Wacassa by aid of Cuban bloodhounds, called in 
the news of the day ‘‘Cuban auxiliaries’? and ‘‘Cuban ecurs.’’ On 
May 12, 1840 Major Loomis arrived at Charleston, South Carolina 
by the steam packet William Seabrook from Savannah, Georgia.*® 


Exasperated by their long effort to conquer the Seminoles, an 
order was issued June 1, 1841, for the utmost activity of the officers 
who received ‘‘the simple injunction, ‘Find the enemy, capture or 
exterminate.’ ’’4C 


Major Childs, commanding Fort Pierce, seized Coacooche and 
a party of other prominent Seminoles in May, 1841, and sent them 
to New Orleans, en route to Arkansas where it was proposed to settle 
the warring tribe. ‘‘This was without authority, but under the cir- 
cumstances, was by many thought justifiable.’’ A disbursing agent 
of Indian affairs was immediately sent to New Orleans with orders 
to intercept the prisoners and take them to Tampa Bay. The Indians 
were found at the U. S. Barracks and Coacooche was elated at the 
chance to return home. He assured the officer who arrested him 
that his entire band would follow him to Arkansas. This brave 
fighter was humiliated and saddened by being put in handcuffs 
and he plead that his companions might be spared this indignity. 
The commanding officer, on his way to Tampa Bay to meet Coa- 
cooche, ordered expeditions in all quarters to disperse the enemy. 
Loomis, with two hundred of the Sixth Infantry, from Clear-Water 
Harbor, on June 25, scoured the country between Fort Cooper and 
the Gulf coast.4? 


When Colonel Loomis relieved Major Thomas Turner Fauntle- 
roy of the command of Fort Towson in 1842, he found the post 


4A John T. Sprague, The Origin, Progress, and Conclusion of the Florida War, 
. 222, 226, a 
3 4B Army and Navy Chronicle, January 2, 1840, p. 15; ibid., February 13, 1840, 
p. 112; February 27, 1840, p. 138; March 19, 1840, p. 187; May 21, 1840, p. 329. 
4C Sprague, op. cit., p. 274. 
4D [bid., 278. 
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in a wretched state. Time was required to police the reservation 
and white-wash the buildings. Only a few of the buildings could 
be occupied and one of the barracks, in danger of falling down, was 
propped on all sides. Ten thousand dollars had been appropriated 
for repairs at this fort and Colonel Loomis devoted his time and 
the services of the soldiers of the Sixth Infantry to putting the 
place in order. With a monthly fund of $146 raised from a tax 
on the sutler and profits from the bakehouse Loomis kept up a post 
school, bought books for a library, subscribed for newspapers for a 
reading room, purchased garden seeds and maintained a band while 
Towson was headquarters for the regiment, thus displaying his public 
spirit and his efforts to keep up the morale and good health of his men 
on the far frontier. 


In the spring of 1843, the steamboat Fort Towson while ascend- 
ing Red River loaded with ten thousand dollars worth of merchan- 
dise consigned to three Choctaw merchants at Doaksville was ar- 
rested by low water and the crew stored the cargo at Bryarly’s 
Landing on the Texas side of the river. The Texas revenue collector 
seized the goods in the name of the state because of violation of 
revenue laws but a few weeks later the commander of the boat 
with his crew and that of the Hunter, numbering in all thirty men, 
returned, bound the collector with a rope, took the merchandise, and 
returned it to the boat. The Texan authorities made an attempt 
to recover the property but Colonel Loomis was ealled upon to pro- 
tect the merchandise as part of it was consigned to the sutlers at 
Fort Towson and Fort Washita. In complying with this request he 
laid himself and the government open to criticism but after an in- 
vestigation General Taylor, then stationed at Fort Smith, fully ex- 
onerated Loomis of any wrong conduct in the affair.® 


In April, 1844, Colonel Loomis was in command of Fort Gib- 
son on the Neosho River where four companies of infantry and two 
of dragoons were stationed. At that period the post was surrounded 
by hundreds of Seminole Indians who had been brought from their 
old home in Florida. They were reluctant to leave the protection 
of the post for the lands assigned them farther west where they 
were in danger of marauding plains Indians. The Rev. N. Sayer 
Harris visited the garrison at that time and he notes in his diary 
conversations he had with Micanopy, principal chief of the Seminoles 
through Gopher John who acted as interpreter; he also records that 
the celebrated Wild Cat and Alligator were in the neighborhood.? 


Through the efforts of missionaries, tem i 

: ; emperance meetings were 
being held in the Cherokee Nation and Colonel Loomis, ‘‘the Chris- 
tian commander of Fort Gibson,’? permitted ‘‘the finest band in 


> Grant Foreman, Pioneer D, t 
8 Ibid., Pioneer Days. SP aeiSteahe Veh ante: See seas 


7 Chronicles of Oklahoma, vol. X, p. 234. 
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the United States Army’’ to attend some of the meetings of the Rev. 
Samuel Austin Worcester. On one occasion a choir of nineteen 
soldiers sang temperance songs at one of the gatherings and Mrs. 
Hannah Worcester Hitchcock stated that she never heard more de- 
lightful singing in all her long life.§ In May, 1844, Colonel Loomis 
ordered teams and wagons to carry soldiers from Fort Gibson to 
Park Hill where the Rev. Mr. Worcester and some Cherokee Indians 
were conducting meetings. In June of that year he caused to be 
erected in the garrison a building twenty-two by forty feet to be 
used as a church and schoolhouse in an effort to encourage temper- 
ance among the soldiers.9 


Mrs. Loomis’s sister, Miss Mary Eliza Mix, was making her 
home with Colonel and Mrs. Loomis at Fort Gibson when she died 
in May, 1844. The Rev. Mr. Worcester was summoned from Park 
Hill to conduct the funeral services at the post. He made the trip 
on horseback and his children were deeply impressed on his return 
by the broad band of crepe on his arm and by his account of the 
funeral with its procession and the dirge played on muffled drums 
by the military band. 


Shortly after the death of her sister Mrs. Loomis went to New 
Orleans to the home of her brother who had died leaving a family 
of children. When she returned to Fort Gibson she was accom- 
panied by her niece Catherine Mix who was to make her home with 
her relatives. On account of illness Colonel Loomis was unable to 
meet the steamboat and he requested his adjutant, Lieut. Ralph 
Wilson Kirkham to go in his place to receive Mrs. Loomis and her 
niece. This meeting was the beginning of a friendship which develop- 
ed into love and finally into marriage on October 20, 1846.4 


After a period spent at Fort Towson as commanding officer, 
Colonel Loomis was ordered back to Fort Gibson and on May 24, 
1846, he wrote Adjutant General R. Jones from Fort Smith that 
he was on his way to Fort Gibson where the headquarters of his 
regiment were to be established and ‘‘hopes were being entertained 
that disturbances on the Arkansas and Cherokee lines will cease.’” 
In July, 1847, Gen. Mathew Arbuckle, commandant of Fort Gibson, 
was given command of the Third Military Department with head- 
quarters at Fort Leavenworth; he was ordered to that post and 
Colonel Loomis was left in command at Fort Gibson. 


8 Grant Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes, p. 387. 

9 Ibid., Advancing the Frontier, p. 68, note 22. ; 

10 The grave of Miss Mix is in the officer’s circle in the National Cemetery 
at Fort Gibson, Oklahoma. 

11 Foreman, op. cit., p. 64; Chronicles of Oklahoma, vol. X, pp. 240-41. 

12 AGO, “Old Files,” Loomis, 101. 

13 Grant Foreman, Pioneer Days in the Early Southwest, p. 304. 
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That all the disturbances were not confined to the Arkansas line 
is shown by a letter to the adjutant general of the army written by 
Cave J. Couts, first lieutenant of the Dragoons, from Fort Gibson, 
June 21, 1847 in which he states: “‘ .... Mr. Welch, a Catholic 
priest, favored us with a visit during the past ten or twelve days, and 
several of the officers being desirous of hearing him, requested ‘the 
use of the church’ for this purpose. 


“That courtesy usually shown a Reverend divine, was not extended to 
him by the Comd’g officer, hence this request which was refused. 


“A polite and respectful note was addressed to Mr. McManus, the post 
chaplain, under the impression and belief that the Comd’g offr. had sig- 
nified his willingness. To which Mr. McManus replied that ‘it rested en- 
tirely with the Comd’g offr. —that for his part he had no earthly objec- 
tion” This note of his was handed to Lt. Col. Loomis and returned to 
me with the message that ‘he had read it.’ 


“T have never known a case of the Government having built and con- 
secrated a church at any of our military posts, and think it would be at 
variance with the spirit of our laws, — nor have I ever before known of a 
minister visiting one of our frontier posts, without being invited, less re- 
fused the privilege of preaching, refused too in the face of a request from 
a majority of the officers present. 


“I say majority—there are but five officers of the line present—three 
of these were desirous of hearing Mr. Welch, the fourth it is presumed 
had no objections, though he was not consulted, and Lt. Col. Loomis, the 
fifth, and only one known to have had any objection. 


“A minister of another denomination, or some missionary may come, 
and he gets a Dragoon with his horse (rations and forage money com- 
muted) to escort him through the country—once as far as Fort Scott.14 
Yet a Catholic priest comes along, and something very like fanaticism 
aided with power, rules him out of a little government cabin called the 
church! I am no Catholic—though if we had all been Catholics it would 
have been the same— It is the religion too of a large number of our 


soldiers, many of whom serve their entire enlistm 
L , ent without an o r- 
tunity of once seeing a priest. . . sl 


: “I make this communication to know whether or not the command- 
ing officer of a post, can set aside the post chaplain, temporarily by pro- 
ducing a substitute; and if it depends on him alone, who shall and who 
shall not preach in the cabin used as a school room and Church.’15 


Adjutant general Jones wrote to Colonel Loomis regarding this 
matter on July 24 and in his reply dated at Fort Giga wea 20. 
1847, the Colonel stated that Lieutenant Couts had not retained a 
a of his letter which he had sent direct to the Adjutant general. 

f course that was a breach of military regulations which no doubt 
sees the commandant of Fort Gibson. Loomis wrote he did not 
think the request for use of the church had been made direct to 


14 Probably th : 
ree hoy ‘ prneain James Otey and N. Sayer Harris, Secretary and 


10, pp. 219-256, Protestant Episcopal Church. Chronicles of Oklahoma, vol. 
15 AGO, “Old Files,” Couts, 332-614, 
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him by Couts or any one else. He asked for a copy of Couts’s letter 
in order to see the charges and justify his conduct in the affair. 
He added: ‘‘You assume the complaint to be true; . .. imply that 
I have violated’’ the constitution and enquired: ‘‘Is this just? Is it 
not rather condemning me unheard ?’’!é 


After receiving a copy of Lieutenant Couts’s letter Loomis 
wrote to General Jones on October 15, 1847, saying he regrets the 
message, ‘‘I have read it,’’ which he had sent to the request for the 
church. He said he had once proffered use of the building and 
Father Walsh had asked for another room for his service on account 
of the difference in the Catholic Church. 


“But I have been waiting for an answer from Revd Mr. Welsh (sic) 
at Little Rock, the Lord, as I believe, has shown me, that, as a Christian, 
I was wrong in returning only such an answer to Lt Couts message, and 
I very much regret, I did not send for him, that he might explain his 
wishes; or, repeat in my message to him, the permission already given. 
I mourn lest I may have bro’t a reproach upon religion. 


“With regard to ‘sending a Dragoon, rations and forage commuted”’— 
I would observe the first time this was done, was in 1844, when one was 
sent with the Rey. V. S. Farvis, [N. Sayer Harris?], Secy to the Episcopal 
Board of Missions, who came recommended by the President, through the 
Genl. in Chief, to the courtesy and assistance of officers in the Indian 
country—the next was last fall or winter, to accompany the Rt. Rev, Bishop 
Freeman, who had been staying with us at this post for several days and 
requested a guide and a ‘little protection’ to Cane Hill, Ark. The last was 
the Hon. Walter Lowrie, Secy. of the Pres. Board of Missions, who was 
travelling alone—a guide was proffered to him... .”17 


Loomis regarded the language of Lieutenant Couts as strong 
and highly colored, but he did not believe he intended, or was cap- 
able, of wilfully stating anything false. Loomis felt much ill feel- 
ing would have been avoided if Couts’s letter had been sent through 
the regular channel. He wrote that there were twenty-five Roman 
Catholics in the fort and he enclosed a questionnaire he had sent 
to officers in the post and their answers. 


Couts on October 11 said he had not applied to Loomis per- 
sonally for the church. In answer to the questionnaire Couts wrote 
that Yankee-like he wished to ask the Colonel, whether or not he 
would have let Mr. Welch use the church on that Sunday, during 
the usual church hours, if he had been asked by a respectful note, 
signed by three officers of the post, and sent through his adjutant. 
Colonel Loomis replied that he would have granted the use of the 
church only when not needed for the post purposes—which would 
have been Sunday afternoon and all the rest of the week except 
Thursday evening beginning at early candle lighting. 


16 Jbid., Couts, 332-614 Loomis 411. 

17 Loomis to Jones; “Fort Gibson, May 10, 1847. William Geck Priv. of H. 
Co. 1st Dragoons is selected to accompany Walter Lowry (sic), Esqr. Sect. of the 
Ores. Board of Missions as far as Fort Scott as a guide and assistant.” 
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Bennet Sacket, second lieutenant of Dragoons, replied to 
Snes he had not asked personally for the church but he was 
one of the officers who wished to hear the Rev. Mr. Walsh. Lieut. 
Henry W. Wharton of the Sixth Infantry wrote to his commanding 
officer that he had been directed, as acting assistant quartermaster 
of the post, to ‘‘grant the Rev. Mr. Welsh a room to fit up as a 
church for him to hold meetings in.’’ Capt. Wiliam Seott Ketchum 
of the Sixth Infantry, confirmed the statement. 


Loomis, determined to vindicate himself, wrote to Father Walsh 
at Little Rock, October 7, 1847, enquiring if he had not told him that 
the quartermaster would give him a room or that he could use the 
church when it was not required for garrison purposes. The priest 
wrote from Fayetteville, Arkansas, October 28 as follows: 


“Much Respected Sir Yours of the 7th inst I received this morning... 
Before touching the question you put to me, I must beg you to accept 
my sincere thanks for the kind and gentlemanly hospitality you tendered 
me on my visit to Fort Gibson.... You referred me to the Quarter Mas- 
ter and you did further state, that the church was at my service when not 
required for post purposes. ... I feel quite sorry that my visit should 
have been the occasion for any misunderstanding or misconception. ... 
I am Your Very Obedient Servant, P. W. Walsh.” 


When the author of these notes concerning Colonel Loomis un- 
folded this document in the War Department a little shower of blott- 
ing sand fell from it showing it had not been opened since it was 
placed in the ‘‘Old Files.’” Father Walsh expressed sorrow at hay- 
ing caused trouble by his visit but he little knew how much interest 
this little tempest probably aroused in the deadly dull army post 
where the occupants rarely saw a stranger and where they got on 
each others nerves to a lamentable degree. 


Colonel Loomis had no sooner extracated himself from that af- 
fair than he was plunged into more trouble when Marcellus Duval, 
sub-agent to the Seminoles, wrote William Medill, commissioner of 
Indian affairs, October 15, 1847,18 complaining that Loomis was 
teaching Negroes in a slave state or territory 
“to read and possibly to write; in fine he keeps a school, —A Sunday 


school I believe, to be sure, but the effects are the same, and felt by every 
man having slaves in this section of the cCOUnWYn. « 


“The effect of all this schooling and petting of negroes, (or even grant 
they are free) is such, that every sensible man can see the evil of it.” 


Duval said he was sending Loomis a copy of his letter so he would 
have an opportunity of defending his conduct, if possible, and ex- 
culpating himself from any erroneous view of the case. 


A new duty devolved upon Colonel Loomis in January, 1848 
when James McKissick, Cherokee agent, died suddenly on the thir- 
teenth of that month, in his office in the Cherokee agency seven 


18 AGO, “Old Files,” 1326. 
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miles east of Fort Gibson. The army officer acted as agent for a 
time until Richard C. S. Brown, from near Fort Smith, was ap- 
pointed to fill the position.!9 


Loomis served in the Mexican War and Gen. D. E. Twiggs re- 
ported his arrival at Vera Cruz March 6, 1848.29 Major General W. 
O. Butler, commanding, wrote to Adjutant General Jones from the 
Headquarters Army of Mexico, Mexico City, April 21, 1848 that 
Lieutenant Colonel Loomis, Sixth Infantry, had arrived the day 
before in charge of a large train belonging to the merchants ‘in that 
city, with a command of some eleven hundred recruits, including 
those under Captain William H. Shover of the Third Artillery with 
a field battery. Recruits belonging to regiments in and near the city 
of Mexico immediately united with Loomis’s force and arrangements 
were made whereby regiments at Pachuca, Toluca, and Cuernavaca 
would join them in a few days.”! 


Later in 1848 Colonel Loomis served in St. Louis and Fort 
Snelling and September 26, 1848 he reported to Jones from Fort 
Crawford of his arrival at that post ‘‘with Hd. Qrs. Non Comd 
Staff, Band and boys learning Music, and companies B. & F. of the 
6th Regt. of Inf.’’ comprising 140 men.?? 


On October 26 J. Hooker, assistant adjutant general, wrote 
Adjutant General Jones from Jefferson Barracks that Gen. S. W. 
Kearney was relinquishing command of the Sixth Department on 
account of ill health and that the command would devolve on Lieu- 
tenant colonel Loomis of the Sixth Infantry whose arrival from Fort 
Crawford was daily expected.*8 


Loomis was lieutenant colonel of the Sixth Infantry from Sep- 
tember 22, 1840 to March 9, 1851, when he became colonel of the 
Fifth Infantry. He served on the frontier of Texas at Fort Bel- 
knap, Fort McIntosh and Ringold Barracks until 1855. He was 
engaged in hostilities against the Seminole Indians from 1856 to 
1858 and he commanded the Department of Florida during 1857 and 
until July, 1858. The first leave of absence mentioned in the record 
of Loomis, after his very early service in the North, was from 1858 
to 1861. During the Civil War Loomis was occupied in muster- 
ing in Connecticut and Rhode Island volunteers and he also was 
superintendent of recruiting at Fort Columbus, New York from 
1861 to 1864. He was retired from active service June 1, 1863, 
after being borne on the Army Register more than forty-five years.”* 


19 Grant Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes, p. 390. 
20 AGO, “Old Files,” 156. 

21 [bid., 449. 

22 [bid., 371. 

23 [bid., 324. 

24 Cullum, op. cit., pp. 118-19. 
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Gustavus Loomis was made a brigadier general on March 13, 
1865, for long and faithful service in the army and from 1864 to 
1867 he was on court martial duty. General Loomis served in the 
War of 1812, two Seminole wars, the Black Hawk War, the war 
with Mexico, the Civil War and it seems that he should have been 
rewarded with a major general’s commission on his retirement. 


‘ 


The war department was in receipt of a telegram from M. A. F. 
Loomis, dated Stratford, Connecticut, March 5, 1872, reporting 
the death of General Loomis at six o’clock that morning.2> Henry 
Warner Slocum, member of Congress from the State of New York, 
in April, 1872, introduced a bill into the House of Representatives 
to grant a pension to the widow of Gustavus Loomis.?® 


25 AGO, “Old Files,” 1258 A. C. P. 1872 A ion i 
‘ : + CoP: : notation in the Loomi i 
the War Department dated November 28, 1865, states that he ens ee 
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REVEREND STEPHEN FOREMAN, 
CHEROKEE MISSIONARY 


By Minta Ross Foreman 
TABLET 


“‘He Labored with The Cherokees and Walked with God’’ 
THE REVEREND STEPHEN F'oREMAN 


Born Oct. 22, 1807, in the Cherokee Nation near the present site 
of Rome, Georgia, of Scotch-Cherokee parentage. Died De- 
cember 8th, 1881, at Park Hill, Indian Territory, and 
is buried in the Stephen Foreman Cemetery there. 

A gentleman of the old Southern type, a scholar 
of much culture and learning, a writer of 

prominence. 


Educated College of Richmond, Va. and Princeton Theological 
Seminary. 


Licensed to preach Sept. 23rd, 1835, by Union Presbytery, 
Tennessee. 


Served ‘‘Old Nation’’ as associate editor of the Cherokee Phoe- 
nix. Translated into Cherokee the New Testament and part of the 
Old, also many tracts and hymns. Worked with the missionaries 
at Brainerd and preached for forty-six years among his people. 
Had charge of a train of wagons at the removal of the Cherokees, 
1838. Organized Cherokee National Public School system and was 
first superintendent of education west of the Mississippi River. 


Elected to the Supreme Court of the Cherokee Nation Oct. 11, 
1844, Executive Councillor, 1847-1855, and held many places of 
trust and honor, 


Established first Presbyterian Church at Tahlequah. 


In memory of the great Cherokee who did so much for his people 
along lines of religion, education and good fellowship, this tablet 
is lovingly dedicated by his children, grandchildren and great grand- 
children. 


September 21, 1938. 


The old Brainerd Mission Cemetery near Chattanooga, 'Tennes- 
see, was the scene of the dedication of the above tablet to the Rev. 
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Stephen Foreman on the morning of September 21, 19381 The 
Chattanooga Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution 
had had the almost forgotten and neglected cemetery restored dur- 
ing the year and it sponsored the simple but beautiful exercises 
honoring the memory not only of Stephen Foreman but of other 
native ministers, who more than a hundred years ago earried Christ’s 
message of ‘‘peace on earth goodwill to men’’ to the Cherokee and 


neighboring Indian tribes. 


Stephen Foreman was the son of John Anthony Foreman, a 
Revolutionary soldier of Scotch nationality, who came among the 
Cherokees as a trader at the close of the war. He married Wattie 
or Elizabeth a Cherokee (Ka-ta-yah).2 This was the second marriage 
for each of them and of it were born six children and Stephen was 
the fourth. Little is known of his early boyhood. He first went to 
school in 1815 and in later life he said of this experience, “‘Just 
how long the school was kept, or how much I learned, I do not now 
recollect. Webster’s Spelling Book and Reader were my first books 
and Burgess Witt was my teacher.’’? 


His father died in 1817 when Stephen was ten years old. It is 
probable that he afterward lived with his older brothers about five 
miles from the present town of Cleveland, Tenn. When Candy’s 
Creek Mission was established in 1824 and a school was started, he 
attended as a day pupil. A letter written by him at Park Hill, 
C.N., on August 21, 1881, to Mrs. E. H. Coltrin, daughter of Wiliam 
Holland, tells of this period in his life. 


My very dear Friend, 


Your letter has just been received, and the reading of it brings up 
many pleasant and sad recollections, that I am really so full I know not 
what to say. 


Candy’s Creek, that old loved spot where many of my earliest days 
were spent. 


It was the spring of 1826 that I left my home and became a member 
of your father’s family. It consisted of your mother, father and brother, 
William H. Holland, then about eighteen months or two years old. 


I had attended school before this coming from home, a distance of 
three miles. 


1 Three generations of his descendents attended the ceremonies: Minta Ross 
Foreman, Millerton, Okla., daughter and only living child; Mrs. Susan McClellan 
Wear, Springfield, Mo. and Mrs. Jen Foreman Faulkner, Claremore, Okla., grand- 
daughters; James Edward Rider, Oklahoma City, grandson; Mrs. R. P. Shelton, 
Atlanta, Ga., and Miss Susan Comer, Dallas, Texas, great granddaughters. The 
worn leather covered Bible, presented by fellow students when he left Princeton 
and which ‘he used and carried over “The Trail of Tears”, had been brought over 
for the occasion and from it was read the 121st Psalm, his favorite. Mrs. Wear 


il . . . . 
eke sca tablet and read the inscription and his daughter gave a brief 


2 Memoirs of Narcissa Owen. 1907. 


3 Rev. A. N. Chamberlain. Histo i i 
: : ry of the Presbyt 
Nation. In Library of the State Historical Soceen Bishan raga b poke nS 
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I attended also a Sabbath School conducted by your father and mother. 
Although your father was not a gifted speaker, yet his words found a 
place in many hearts. My attention was awakened on the subject of re- 
ligion before I attended your father’s school, yet I was in the dark and 
knew not whither to go . .. until he said to me, “This is the way, walk 
ye in it”. ... After attending school two years at Candy’s Creek and com- 
pleting all the studies taught there, it was thought best that I go to Mr. 
Worcester who was then at New Hchota, Cherokee Nation, and pursue 
studies preparatory to preaching. This I did during the winter of twenty- 
eight, but progress was slow on account of the temptations to engage in 
worldly business. (Letter is incomplete). 


Next he studied under Dr. Rice in the Union Theological Semi- 
nary in Virginia. After the death of Dr. Rice in 1830, his friends 
advised him to go to Princeton Theological Seminary in New Jersey. 
He entered there in 1831, remained two years, completed the course 
in theology and returned to Tennessee in 1833. The same year he 
was licensed to preach by the Union Presbytery of Tennessee.4 From 
1834 to 1838 he was connected with the Candy’s Creek mission. 
From his home nearby he carried on his work, preaching at the 
Mission and at other places in the vicinity. He was also assigned 
to the more distant missions, Haweis, Carmel, and New Echota in 
Georgia; Creek Path, Willstown, Raccoontown in Alabama, some 
of them being more than a hundred miles from his home. He 
preached at Brainerd and assisted at the Communion season there 
and at Carmel. He visited the Valley Towns near the North Canadian 
border where he was welcomed by the Rev. Evan Jones, a prominent 
Baptist missionary among the Cherokees.® 


The Missionary Herald of this period contains reports of his 
work made by the missionaries in charge of the different stations 
where he preached. They tell that he devoted himself principally 
to the ministry but established Cherokee schools, taught in them, 
trained native teachers for them, and spent some time in translat- 
ing tracts and hymns into the Cherokee language. He continued this 
work up to the time of the Cherokee removal in 1838. His true 
worth was recognized and acknowledged by the missionaries and 
those whom he served. Early in his ministerial career Mr. Wm. Hol- 
land said of him, ‘‘He preaches with fluency and animation in the 
Cherokee language and promises to be highly successful as an evange- 
list among his people. ‘‘Mr. Butrick, missionary at Carmel, in 
September, 1838, wrote, ‘‘At a meeting of the Union Presbytery in 
eastern Tennessee held on the twenty-third of September, Mr. 
Stephen Foreman and Mr. Wm. E. Holley were ordained to the work 
of the ministry, Mr. Foreman is a well-educated Cherokee of mixed de- 
scent, and has labored for a year or two as a licensed preacher under 
the direction of the Board, and has been an acceptable and useful 
preacher to his countrymen in their own language.’’ At another time in 


4 History of the American Board, p. 265. 
5 Missionary Herald, Vol. 32, 1835. P. 108. 
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a letter dated at Carmel, Mr. Butrick told of the desire for Christian 
instruction manifested by the people, ‘‘that Cherokees from 20 to 
50 miles distant crowded in the house; three new members were 
received. Stephen Foreman, a Cherokee preacher, preached. ' The 
eclipse of the sun which was nearly total at the time of administer- 
ing the Lord’s Supper, added to the solemnity of the scene.’’® 


On March 4, 1834, he was married to Miss Sarah Watkins Riley 
at the Creek Path Mission in Alabama. She was the daughter of 
John Riley of Double Springs (now Guntersville) Alabama.’ They 
called their home Pleasant Hill and it was situated near Candy’s 
Creek Mission. Their first child, a son, was born there in 1835. 
He was named Austin Worcester for Samuel Austin Worcester, the 
well-known missionary; was educated in Massachusetts; and when 
a young man met his death accidentally while hunting one January 
night in 1855, near his home at Park Hill, Cherokee Nation. Their 
second child, a daughter, was born in March, 1837, at Pleasant Hill, 
also. A letter to Miss Ermina Nash, which tells of the birth, is 
quoted in part: 

“My dear Miss Nash... you will now, I suppose, be glad to hear 
something more about us, if not for my sake, for the sake of one whom 
you love more than me. And I think it will afford you pleasure to learn 
that she (Sarah) had a fine daughter a week ago last Sabbath (the 15th 
instant). ... We call our little daughter, Ermina Nash, after yourself, 
if you have no objection to a Cherokee namesake.” 8 


The political affairs of the Cherokee Nation reached a crisis 
during this period. No important changes had oceurred in the 
Nation since the ratification of the Removal Treaty of 1835. Presi- 
dent Jackson maintained that it was valid and had it officially 
proclaimed May 23, 1836. By its terms the Cherokees were given 
two years in which to remove to the West. The end of the stipu- 
lated time was drawing near and the people were much upset and 
becoming very restless. They had rejected the terms of the treaty, 
saying, ‘‘If it to be enforced upon us, it will be your superior 
strength.’’ Those living in Georgia were being driven from the 
state and their property confiscated. The missions were being clos- 
ed and some of them were reopening in Tennessee, and large numbers 
of the people were taking refuge in that state and in North Carolina. 


The Cherokees, reluctant to leave their homes, were taken to 
concentration camps established for the purpose. Rev. Evan Jones 
wrote from Camp Hetzel near Cleveland, Tennessee, June 16, 1838: 


“The Cherokees are nearly all prisoners Our Br 
. > Ries o. Bushyhead and 
his family, Rev. Stephen Foreman, native missionary of the American 


a Herald, 1835-88. Vols. 32-38. 

ecrological Report, Princeton Theo, Sem, April 25, 188 27-28. Histori 

Foundation of the Presbyterian & Reformed Churches, Menno re asics 
Miss Ermina Nash was a missionary teacher at Creek Path Mission and 


came west with the Cherokees, i 
5 vaginas okees. Several years later she became the wife of Rev. 
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Board, the speaker of the National Council, and several men of character 
and respectability, with their families, are here prisoners. ... They are 
Prisoners, without a crime to justify the fact. .. The principal Chero- 
kees have sent a petition to Gen. Scott begging that they may not be sent 
off to the west till the sickly season is over.” On June 19th the General 
agreed to do this on condition that they would all start by September 1. 
But a severe drought prevailed throughout the summer and autumn and 
removal was postponed another month. In the meantime the people were 
kept under military guard in the concentration camps. 


Stephen Foreman and Jesse Bushyhead were among the number chosen 
to assist with the transportation of the last thirteen thousand Cherokees 
under Ross’s leadership. Capt. Old Field and Fly Smith, late a member 
of the Cherokee Council, were with the detachment to which Mr. Fore- 
man had been assigned. This company was made up largely of Cherokees 
of religious attachments, doubtless, members of his different churches. 
They left Rattlesnake Springs October 20, 1838, with 983 persons at the 
start. Enroute there were 57 deaths, nineteen births, a few desertions and 
accessions, and upon arrival in the west February 27, 1839, numbered 
921 persons. 


They were more than four months on the trail. Their progress was 
slow, due to sickness, rainy weather and resulting bad roads. The route 
for all the companies under the Ross leadership passed through Nashville, 
and it was November 11th that this particular group passed through the 
town. Chief Ross had arranged for the contractors at this place to furnish 
the emigrants needed clothing, and many of them were made more com- 
fortable for winter travel. The Nashville Union (issue of Nov. 13) de- 
scribed Stephen Foreman’s party as being well provided with teams, horses, 
ponies, and mules; some had private carriages; most of them were fur- 
nished with good cloaks, bearskin or blanket overcoats, thick boots, shoes 
and stockings.9 In Hopkinsville, Kentucky, the aged Fly Smith became 
very ill and was unable to resume the journey. The company was com- 
pelled to proceed without him, but Mr. Foreman and his wife remained to 
take care of him. He died a few days later. While they were still in 
the camp another detachment came along in charge of the aged chief, 
White Path, and Rev. Jesse Bushyhead. White Path was very ill and 
died the next morning. These two old Cherokees, broken in spirit and 
exausted by the hardships of the trail, were buried by the roadside the 
same day and markers were placed on their last resting place. Mr. James 
F. Buckner who lived in Hopkinsville at the time, wrote for one of the 
Louisville papers an account of what transpired. In it he said, ‘Funeral 
addresses were delivered in the church by both Bushyhead and Foreman 
to crowded audiences, in which sketches were given of the lives of these 
distinguished chiefs, with occasional allusions to the history and trials 
of the Cherokee, and while I have since heard many eloquent funeral 
sermons, yet none more impressive or eloquent than these spoken by these 
two Indian ministers over the graves of Fly Smith and White Path.’10 


“The company did not travel on the Sabbath. Religious services were 
held regularly by Mr. Foreman and he also preached in villages through 
which they passed. In many places large congregations of white people 
came to listen. When he preached in Nashville he was given a contri- 
bution of forty or fifty dollars in money for the benefit of his detachment. 
The weather was cold and freezing as they advanced and traveling was 


9 Grant Foreman. Indian Removal, pp. 289, 309, 311. 
10 By courtesy of Geo. W. Smith, Dept. of History, Southern Illinois State 
Normal University, Carbondale, Ill. from his manuscript, “The Trail of Tears.” 
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very uncomfortable especially for the women and children. They en- 
dured much suffering before the journey was over.”11 


Clear Creek Camp, four miles from the Mississippi river, in 
Illinois, was one of the camps best remembered for it was here that 
several detachments were encamped at the same time. Rey. Evan 
Jones wrote on December 30, 1838, to the Baptist Missionary Maga- 
zine, (Vol. 19,) as follows: 

“We were stopped from crossing by ice running so that boats could 
not pass for several days. Here Brother Bushyhead’s detachment came 
up with us and we had the pleasure of having our tents in the same en- 
campment; and before our detachment was all over, Rev. Stephen Fore- 
man came up and encamped along side of us. I am sorry, however, that 
both their detachments have not been able to cross.” 


The Foreman and Bushyhead detachments were delayed about 
a month, and many deaths were said to have occurred while the 
congestion in the camp lasted. (One report gives more than two 
thousand persons encamped there at one time.) It was while in 
this camp that Archibald, an older brother of Stephen died. Also 
while there the third child, a son, was born to Mr. and Mrs. Fore- 
man, on December 3, 1838. He was named Jeremiah Evarts for a 
treasurer of the American Board who twice visited the old Brainerd 
Mission. Evarts, as he was called, grew to manhood at Park Hill 
and was educated at Dartmouth College, Hanover, New Hampshire. 


Arriving at his destination February 27, 1839, Mr. Foreman 
settled at Park Hill Mission, which was well established at that 
time. Rev. Samuel Newton, a missionary to the Cherokees since 
1821, had been placed in charge of a branch mission of old Dwight 
called ‘‘The Forks of the Illinois’? in 1830. It proved to be an 
unhealthful location, several deaths having occurred there at short 
intervals, and it was removed to a more elevated spot about three 
miles to the west and renamed Park Hill. This was in 1835 and 
Rev. Newton remained in charge of the school till 1838, when he 
was made post master at Park Hill42 The natural beauty of the 
locality with low wooded hills, clear streams and virgin forests, 
made the name, Park Hill, most appropriate for the new mission 
site, and soon others were attracted to it. Rev. Samuel A. Worcester 
came with his printing press in 1837, and when the last of the 
Cherokees arrived in the spring of 1839, several families had 
already settled in the community. Chief John Ross and his brother 
Lewis, purchased houses and improvements made by earlier settlers ; 
Stephen Foreman built his house near that of Rev. Worcester: and 
the George M. Murrell house, one of the finest in the Nation at the 
time, was built on the north bank of Park Hill Creek. 


11 John P. Brown. 
12 Foreman. Advanci 
Centennial of Missionar 
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At a later period the National Female Seminary became a part 
of the community. Truly, it could be said that Park Hill was the 
cultural center of the Nation. 


Rey. Samuel A. Worcester, under whom Stephen Foreman had 
studied as a young man in the old Nation, came to Indian Territory 
in 1835. He had had a printing establishment at New Kchota, 
Georgia, and when the Cherokees were driven from that state, the 
Board advised him to go to the Western Cherokee country and find 
a site for the new press in order to print tracts and books for the 
Indians in that section. After stopping at Dwight and Union 
Missions for several months, he felt he should be more centrally lo- 
cated and decided to move to Park Hill. Here he started his press 
- in 1837 and it continued until 1861. Mr. Worcester’s assistants at 
first were two men who had been active in the publication of the 
Cherokee Phoenix in Georgia, Elias Boudinot and John F. Wheeler.18 
Boudinot was one of the minority group that executed the Removal 
Treaty of 1835 and was so unpopular in the Nation that it was with 
difficulty Mr. Worcester retained his services as translator. Feeling 
against him became so bitter that he was assassinated June 23, 1839, 
supposedly by members of the opposite faction. He was a highly 
educated man and was almost indispensable to Rev. Worcester as 
his translator, but Stephen Foreman, living near by and having 
worked with Mr. Worcester in the old Nation, became his inter- 
preter and translator. In July of the same year he said of Mr. Fore- 
man that he gave promise of the same seriousness and effort as a 
translator that Elias Boudinot had possessed.14 He was engaged 
in this work up to the time of Mr. Worcester’s death, April 20, 1859. 
Together they completed the translation of the New Testament and 
portions of the Old into the Cherokee language from the original 
Greek, and he helped with the other work that was turned out by 
the Indian Press. 


Besides devoting much of his time to his ministerial duties and 
assisting Worcester, he filled many offices in the Nation and served 
as Clerk of the Court; as Judge of the Supreme Court; as Executive 
Councillor; as Interpreter for the Council; and at the time of his 
death was a member of the Board of Trustees for the Insane Asy- 
lum.) He was always active in the educational field, serving at 
different times as Supt. of Schools; Director, Board Member, Ex- 
aminer, et cetera. He did everything he could for the advancement 
of his people and for the preservation of their nationality. In 1839 
he served as secretary of the Committee of the ‘‘ National Convention 
of Cherokees’’ in session at the ‘‘Camp Grounds on the Illinois River”, 
to straighten out affairs between the two factions after the Ridge 


13 Carolyn Thomas Foreman. Oklahoma Imprints, Chap. 2, p. 4. 
14 Althea Bass. Cherokee Messenger. p. 257. 
15 Emmett Starr. History of the Cherokees. 
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murders. He signed all reports and petitions appertaining to clear- 
ing up the situation, and on September 5, signed a letter of protest 
to Western Cherokees about not getting together after the Ridge 
murders at a meeting of the National Council at Tahlequah. He 
was one of the signers of the Constitution, which he assisted in draw- 
ing up, and afterward translated into the Cherokee language to- 
gether with most of the Cherokee laws. At this important meeting 
the two factions agreed to forget their differences and were united 
as one nation under the name of Cherokee Nation. 


In 1846 when gross misrepresentations and interference in the 
affairs of the government brought a recurrence of the old troubles, 
he and other influential members of the tribe were sent as dele- 
gates to Washington to join the delegation already there, for the 
purpose of protecting the integrity of the Cherokee Nation in its 
negotiations with the Federal Government. Again he was one of 
the signers of the treaty that reunited the Cherokees, settling all 
differences between the two factions, and between them and the 
Federal Government.1® 


Being a highly educated man and having a deep interest in 
the education of his people, he was eminently fitted for the work 
of creating a common school system for the Nation. Missionary 
Herald, (Vol. 38, 1848,) has this record: Rey. Stephen Foreman, a 
well-educated Preacher, connected with the American Board, has 
been appointed by the Cherokee Government, Superintendent of 
Schools, to hold office two years, and in connection with three di- 
rectors for each school, to be appointed by him, and to hold office 
during good behavior, is to appoint the teachers, furnish the books 
and have control of the schools. It states further that the books 
had been selected from the best in use in New England and sent 
forward ; that the teachers were to be intelligent, discreet and pious 
young men, well qualified to teach good district schools and were 
to receive $500 a year as compensation. 


A report by P. M. Butler, Indian Agent, the year following the 
creation of the school system said that 11 common schools had been 
opened under the superintendency of the Rev. Stephen Foreman, a 
Native Cherokee, that in them were taught reading, writing, arith- 
metic, bookkeeping, English grammar, geography and history. And 
further along he expressed his appreciation of what had been ac- 
complished during the year by saying, ‘‘It gives the undersigned 
pleasure to bear testimony of the excellent character of the present 
Superintendent of Schools, the Rey. Stephen Foreman, who is a 
native Cherokee and both teacher and preacher. He may truly be 
said to be a good and useful man.’”7 


16 Report Com, Ind. Affairs. 1839 
11 Ibid. pp. 20-24, Uae 
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oh fund for orphans attending the schools was set apart by the 
National Council and provided for their board, clothing and school- 
ing. Several years later an Asylum was built at Salina on Grand 
River near the town of Pryor, for a home for the orphan children 
in the nation. By 1848 there were 500 children in attendance in 
all the public schools. 


Interest in education had increased so rapidly and the demands 
for schools was so great that the mission, neighborhood, and tribal 
schools could not accommodate the children, and numbers of private 
schools were opened by individuals on their own responsibility. Chief 
Ross believed the time had come for schools offering more advanced 
courses of study, and recommended that legislation be enacted by 
the National Council to provide for two such institutions. In 1846 
the Council passed such a bill providing for a Male and a Female 
Seminary. The site selected for the young men’s school was about 
one mile from Tahlequah, the capital of the Nation, and the one 
for the young women was near Park Hill. Construction was begun 
in 1847, but due to unavoidable delays they were not completed until 
1851. They were dedicated in May 1851, the Male Seminary on the 
6th and the Female Seminary on the 7th. May 7th has a very 
definite place in the hearts of the Cherokees, and a Home Coming 
celebration is still held each year in Tahlequah, commemorating the 
opening of the school for young Cherokee women. 


Augustus W. Loomis, a missionary, visited Park Hill in the 
fifties after the seminaries were opened and wrote: 


“We visited the Female Academy, a large, handsome, well-finished 
brick building. One almost wonders what such a noble edifice is doing 
away out here.... Near the residence of the missionary (Rev. S. A. Wor- 
cester) lives the translator (Stephen Foreman) who assists him in trans- 
lating into the Cherokee language, books, tracts, etc.... He employs his 
preaching talent for the benefit of his countrymen. His house resembled 
some parsonage in a quiet eastern village. The yard, flower beds, the 
orchard and gardens were refreshing to the eye.”18 


When Stephen Foreman and his family arrived at Park Hill 
in the spring of 1839 there were three children, Austin Worcester, 
Ermina Nash, and Jeremiah Evarts. In the following years seven 
others were born to them: Susie Elizabeth, Jan. 26, 1842; John An- 
thony, June 10, 1844; Sarah Ann, Oct. 10, 1846 (died in infancy) ; 
Stephen Taylor, Sept. 24, 1848; Jennie Lind, Oct. 8, 1850; Archi- 
bald Alexander, Aug. 9, 1853; Austin Worcester, Aug. 11, 1855." 


Ermina Nash, the eldest daughter, was educated in the Chero- 
kee schools and at Mt. Holyoke, South Hadley, Massachusetts where 


18 Foreman. Advancing the Frontier. 

19 Mr. Foreman named this son Austin Worcester for the eldest who had died 
a few months before his birth because of his love and admiration for Samuel 
Austin Worcester and his desire to have a living son bear his name. 
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she finished in 1854. An old Autograph Album she kept during 
the years, 1852-54, reveals many interesting facts, among them that 
she had many real friends and was greatly loved and admired by 
them. In 1855, Worcester in a report said, ‘‘Miss Ermina Nash 
Foreman is teaching a school of twenty scholars.”’ But soon she 
was stricken with the dread disease, consumption, during the course 
of which her mother took her to Texas, hoping the change of cli- 
mate might benefit her. Mr. Foreman was called away from his 
work to see her about the time Mr. Worcester was so ill, but he 
returned in time to do some more translations as Rev. Worcester’s 
failing strength would permit, and they were both eratified to know 
they would have manuscripts ready to print when more funds were 
available. But before they finished the work they had planned, 
Rev. Worcester died. In June of the same year, 1859, Ermina Nash 
Foreman passed away, at the age of twenty-two. Miss Alice Robert- 
son’s letter telling of her recollections of Park Hill, said, “‘I par- 
ticularly remember the occasion of a double funeral, two (members) 
of my grandfather’s church, a young Ross and a daughter of the 
Rev. Stephen Foreman (a Cherokee minister and grandfather’s 
assistant) died at the same time and the family services were con- 
ducted at the same time, but they were buried at different places.’’ 
Ermina was buried in the family graveyard near the house and in 
which two children already rested. In August, 1860, the mother 
was laid to rest beside them. This sacred spot was close by the 
garden he loved and tended so carefully—and flowers in season were 
pee blooming there. Today a plowed field covers the spot where 
ey lie. 


During the period that closed in 1860, the churches, missions 
and schools had made great progress and much had been done to- 
ward christianizing and educating the Indians of the Five Civilized 
Tribes, and when the Civil War broke over the country, practically 
the entire system stopped functioning. The American Board had 
withdrawn a short time before and never returned to the Territory. 
The Southern Presbyterian Church then entered the field and, be- 
ginning in 1861, the mission work was carried on under the super- 
vision of the Executive Committee of Foreign Missions until 1889, 
when it was by act of the General Assembly transferred to the 
Executive Committee of Home Missions which still has supervision 
of it. It was while he was in the South that Mr. Foreman united 
with the Southern Branch of the Old School Presbyterian Church 
and was appointed a member of the Cherokee Mission.2° 


At the beginning, the Cherokees as a nation were for neutrality 
but outside pressure and internal dissension foreed them into the 
war. However, the sympathies of the majority were with the South 
and this group made a treaty with the Confederacy and soon had 


*0 Southern Presbyterian Assembly Minutes (1891), p. 229. 
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a regiment in the field. Many of the other group fled to the Union 
army for protection. Mr. Foreman was opposed to war and fighting 
and left Park Hill September 15, 1862, with his family and crossed 
the Arkansas into the Creek Nation. Two of his sons were in the 
Cherokee regiment and took part in the fighting around Fort Gib- 
son, the Creek Agency, Webbers Falls and farther south. During 
1863 in order to be near them he was in the vicinity of Elk Creek 
and North Fork Town (Eufaula today). After the Battle of Honey 
Springs, July 1, 1863, he kept in advance of the retreating army 
and went into the Choctaw Nation. He stayed several weeks at 
Boggy Depot where he met some of his old friends and neighbors, 
and many other Cherokees who had taken refuge among the Choc- 
taws. In the retreat from North Fork Town he had to leave behind 
the greater part of the property he had carried with him from Park 
Hill, and while at Boggy Depot he lived in a little log cabin among 
others who were likewise homeless and without property and friends. 
Besides the two sons in the army he had with him five younger chil- 
dren, two girls and three boys, and in addition to caring for them, 
he preached and taught his people as usual, ministered to the sick 
and dying, and comforted them with words of encouragement and 
prayer. The next year, 1864, he was in Texas near Sulphur Springs, 
where he stayed for the duration of the war. 


Excerpts from his journal written in January, 1864 tell of his 
sojourn in Texas. 


“Last year we could go into our Nation, at least into parts of it, and 
feel that we were at home, or had some faint hope that we might get back 
during the spring or summer and save what little property we left behind. 
But now there seems but little hope that we shall ever get back home, 
and less hope that we shall ever recover any of our property. If we live 
long enough I have not despaired of seeing home again, but how soon, 
I cannot say. ... Besides our losses, I have been wounded with a gun 
ball, thus rendering me unable to labor at present, at least, in a way 
for our support.” 


He also wrote that it was the coldest winter in Texas in ten 
years, that snow lay on the ground for two weeks, and that many 
cattle and sheep were lost. He stayed in Texas two years waiting 
till he felt it was safe to return to the Nation, and in May, 1866, 
began his homeward trek. His route again took him through the 
Choctaw Nation and he told of stopping in the vicinity of Armstrong 
Academy, a Choctaw school, for several days being delayed by heavy 
rains, bad roads, and having some smith work done. While he was 
there he attended a meeting of the Cherokees called by Gen’! Watie, 
to give them information with regard to what a Washington delega- 
tion had done in effecting a new treaty and settling their differences 
with the Pins. He did not like the arrangement for he had always 
been opposed to a division of the Cherokee country. 
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He alone of the Presbyterian ministers returned to the Nation 
at the close of the war. His home, the Robert Meigs and Murrell 
homes, the Female Seminary and the Sehon Chapel were a few 
of the places in the community not utterly destroyed during the 
war. The old mission was in ruins; the brick church built by Wor- 
cester in 1854 was damaged beyond repair; his widely scattered 
neighbors, now impoverished, slowly returned to find their homes 
gone, and some did not return at all. It was to this desolated coun- 
try he returned in the summer of 1866, but not with the family he 
had taken away four years before, for he left behind in Texas the 
eraves of two of his children in a cemetery in the vicinity of Sulphur 
Springs.?! 


He was needed as never before and immediately began preach- 
ing to the people in his own community. Needing a meeting house, 
he used the large frame house that stood in the woods a few rods 
east of his home, and at his own expense, repaired and renovated 
it, put in hand-made benches, and built a belfry in which he placed 
the old mission bell, cast in 1847. Here in the ‘‘Church in the 
Woods’’ he preached many years. Not only here but in the outly- 
ing communities—at Caney, White Oak Springs, Pleasant Valley, 
and to more distant places as, Coody’s Bluff on the Verdigris river 
and Webbers Fall to the south, he went to preach and to baptize 
the children.22 When the seminaries were reopened after the war, 
he held monthly afternoon services in them and in the church at 
Tahlequah. 


_ In 1873, at the age of sixty-five, he married the second time. 
His wife was Ruth Riley Candy, daughter of Lewis Riley and the 
widow of Reece Candy. They were married by the pastor of the 
neighboring Moravian church, the Rev. T. M. Rights, February 23rd. 
Four children were born to them. One child, a daughter died in 
infancy. His son Charles Hodge died while attending the Male 
Seminary in 1889, at the age of fifteen. His second daughter, Flora 
Elizabeth, married Austin Rider and lived in Talala, Oklahoma, 
until the time of her death in July, 1916. She left one son, James 
Edward Rider, who is living in Oklahoma. His youngest daughter, 
the writer of this sketch, is his only living child. Ruth Riley Fore- 
man died December 29, 1885, a few days before the old church 
being used as a school house at the time, was burned to the ground. 
His old home was destroyed by fire July 19, 1910. His old book 
case with many valuable books and papers was stored in the attic 
and all were consumed. Among the things were diaries he had kept 
through the years from day to day, in which were recorded all 
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happenings, and his record of the journey from the old Nation was 
thus lost. Other valuable papers were destroyed when a son’s home 
burned many years after his death. 


A few persons are still living who knew him and they remember 
him as a leader, peacemaker, and adviser to his people; as a kindly, 
benevolent man and as a true and loyal friend; as not having an 
enemy and not having anything against his good name. 


He loved his home and worked about the place keeping it in 
repair, making it more comfortable, and beautifying yard and gar- 
dens with shrubs and flowers. He had a large orchard in which 
were apple, peach, and pear trees. Just inside the picket fence and 
around three sides of the garden berry vines of different sorts were 
planted. A picket fence separated the garden from a small peach 
orchard and in each was a grape arbor. In his last years he spent 
much time in his garden and he could be found sitting in the shade 
of the grape arbor, in contemplation, reading or greeting his friends 
and neighbors. He was loved and respected by all and was lovingly 
called ‘‘Uncle Stephen’’ by most of the community. He was a 
familiar figure to all as he rode about the countryside on his white 
horse, keeping his various appointments. He always carried his 
saddle bags on his right arm when he dismounted. 


His duty, whatever its nature, was discharged with faithfulness 
and impartiality. With regard to the various government offices 
he filled, he said that he was known as a religious and not a political 
man, that he had never taken time to promulgate his sentiments on 
political matters, neither had he taken pains to conceal them; and 
that so far as a course or act was concerned he would ‘‘hew up ex- 
actly to the line’’ as he had always done as a private citizen. 


It is an interesting fact to note and one that emphasizes the 
stress he always placed on education, that his own children received 
the best he could give them. They grew up in the new Indian Terri- 
tory in the west and travel facilities were limited, yet he sent four 
of them to eastern colleges; one took a medical course in Louisville, 
Ky., and four were sent to colleges in Cane Hill and Fayette- 
ville, Arkansas. He often said to his children, ‘‘Get a good educa- 
tion. That is one thing that cannot be taken from you.’’ 


He was strict in his observance of the Sabbath. He said it was 
always a delightful day to him whether attending worship in the 
House of God or at home engaged in reading and meditation. That 
to him it was a day of rest—not to be spent in eating and sleeping, 
but in contemplation and in drawing the thoughts off from the 
world and in holding communion with his Maker. 


There were other missions in the Nation, Northern Presbyterian, 
Methodist, Baptist and Moravian, but he felt that his own church 
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should send other missionaries to help in the large missionary field 
in which he worked alone, not only in the churches where he preached 
but in other parts of the Nation. As he advanced in years and was 
confronted with failing health, he was more and more distressed by 
not having some assistance in his work. In January, 1876, he wrote 


to the Committee and said, 


“IT feel sad ... as I enter upon the New Year, and think how little 
has been done for this people compared with what remains to be done. . 
But what can I do? I am now near seventy years old ... but feel ready 
and willing to labor on for the good of my people in my humble way 
while life and health last. And if I could make my voice heard, I would 
raise in all earnestness the missionary cry, ‘Come over and help us!’ 723 


The Executive Committee did not see that it could enlarge the 
mission work in the field at this time, and Reverend Foreman con- 
tinued his work alone until 1878, when for lack of funds and owing 
to his advanced age, it decided to discontinue the mission among 
the Cherokees and to allow him an annual sum of $250 to go to- 
ward his support. In his seventy-first year he completed forty-six 
years of active service under the two Boards. And though not longer 
employed by either Board, he continued to preach in his chapel up 
to the time of his final illness. His sickness began October the 25th 
with paralysis in the hand and partial loss of speech, which gradu- 
ally grew worse until the whole left side of his body became paraly- 
zed. A second stroke followed on December 2nd, after which he 
continued to sink until the end came December 8, 1881, in his seventy- 
fourth year.*4 


Reverend Leonidas Dobson conducted the funeral services which 
were held in the church at Park Hill and he was buried in the Fore- 
man Cemetery a short distance from his home. Thus closed the 
eventful life of one who passed from his labors on earth to his 
reward in Heaven. He left a wife and children to mourn their 
loss and a vast circle of friends who missed ‘‘The Old Man of the 
Mountains’’ now that he was gone. 


Servant of God, well done; 

Rest from thy loved employ, 

The battle fought, the vict’ry won. 
Enter thy Master’s joy.” 


is Taken from a letter written to The Missionary, March, 1876. 
24In his last illness, Rev. Foreman had made it known that if the Presbyterian 
Board at any time desired to reestablish the mission at Park Hill, a site for it 
should be given for the purpose from his own land holdings. In 1884 the Woman’s 
Board decided to open a day school near the former mission of the American Board, 
ane the Foreman chapel, taken over for the purpose, became the school house of 
the new mission. Miss Ada Bodine was the teacher and the school grew rapidly 
7 natn me in ean met in January, 1886, hardly two years from the date 
3 ildin i issi 
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GOVERNOR JONAS WOLF AND 
GOVERNOR PALMER SIMEON MOSELY 


By JouHn Barturerr Mrsrrve 


Not infrequently the political counsels of the conservative 
full blood Indians were committed to ambitious leaders of the 
mixed blood and, at times, it would seem that the higher evolu- 
tionary impulses of these people were postponed in their effect 
by these aspiring leaders. Considerations other than for the im- 
mediate welfare of the native Indian may have provoked many 
illogical things which were done. The leadership of the full blood 
party among the Chickasaws was committed largely to the impa- 
tient Overton! and later to the suave Byrd? each of whom pos- 
sessed only a minor strain of Indian blood. Each of these out- 
standing governors was unfeigned in his opposition to the allot- 
ment policy of the Government and each inspired the full bloods 
in their responsive opposition. Overton dominated the political 
affairs of the Chickasaws from 1874 until his death in 1884 being 
succeeded by Jonas Wolf, the picturesque full blood who became 
governor in the spring of 1884. 


Jonas Wolf, a son of Capt. James Wolf? and his full blood 
Chickasaw Indian wife, was born near Horn Lake in what is to- 
day De Soto County, Mississippi, on June 30, 1828. Captain Wolf 
was a character of some prominence among the Chickasaws, hav- 
ing been a signer of the Treaty of October 22, 1832.4 He removed 
with his family in the Chickasaw removal party which departed 
from Memphis on November 1, 1838, arriving at Doaksville on 
December 22nd. Shortly thereafter the Captain removed to lands 
south of Boggy Depot but later effected his permanent settlement 
on the Blue in the vicinity of the present town of Milburn, John- 
ston County, Oklahoma, where he and his wife passed away some 
years later. 


Meager educational advantages were afforded young Jonas 
Wolf during his adolescent years. He briefly attended school at 
Boggy Depot but the school of experience reenforced by self- 


1“Governor Benjamin F. Overton,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XVI, p. 221. 

2“Governor William L. Byrd,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XII, p. 432. 

3Grant Foreman, ed., A Traveler in Indian Territory: the Journal of Ethan 
Allen Hitchcock (Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1930) at page 162 states: ‘McClure says 
* * * the Chickasaws continue their old customs more generally?4 and many 
of them have several wives. Captain Wolf (February 17, 1842, date of Ethan 
Allen Hitchcock’s visit to the Chickasaw Nation), one of the principal men, has 
three wives, one of them being a Delaware woman. McClure has seen them all 
sitting together like so many sisters.’ One of these wives was the mother of 
Governor Wolf of the Chickasaws. 

3a The New Age (Masonic), v. XLVIII, no. 6 (June, 1940), p. 355. 

4 Kappler, Vol. II, p. 356. 
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education were the factors which prepared him for the efforts 
which he later undertook. Farming and stock-raising became his 
gainful pursuits. Early in life Jonas Wolf established himself 
upon a farm along the north bank of the Washita some five miles 
west of Tishomingo and south of Ravia which remained his home 
until his death and where he lies buried. He saw no service in 
either the Union or Confederate armies during the Civil War. 
Jonas Wolf became a member of the Presbyterian Church, South 
and later was ordained to the ministry of that denomination. 
Active participation in tribal politics did not seem to enlist his 
interest until later in life. He served consistently as a member 
of the Chickasaw legislature but had reached the age of 56 years 
when he first became governor. 


Death halted the strenuous career of Gov. Benjamin F. Over- 
ton on February 8, 1884, in the concluding year of his fourth term 
as Governor of the Chickasaws. He was succeeded by Ah-chuck- 
ah-nubbe, the president of the tribal senate who survived but a 
few weeks, and in April the legislature convened and chose Jonas 
Wolf as governor to conclude the vacancy occasioned by the deaths 
of Overton and Ah-chuck-ah-nubbe. In the succeeding general 
election held in August, 1884, Gov. Wolf was elected for the reg- 
ular term of two years as the candidate of the Pullback Party. 
He had supported the policies of Gov. Overton although his pos- 
ture was much milder. He was adverse to the allotment of the 
tribal domain. Immediately upon his induction into office he 
summoned the legislature in a special session and on May 8, 1884, 
delivered his initial message to that body. Touching the freedman 
situation he advised the legislature, 


I would further suggest that in view of the bill now pending the Cong- 
ress of the United States, providing for the adoption of the freedmen, re- 
siding in the Chickasaw Nation, as citizens of said Nation which if passed 
by Congress would result in great injury to the Chickasaws as a people, 
that you take such action in the premises as your wisdom seems best for 
the interests of the people.5 


The Chickasaws so far had parried successfully the efforts 
of the Government to enforce the adoption of the freedmen into 
the tribe although the other tribes had yielded. The influx of 
white intruders was beginning to imperil the political autonomy 
of the Chickasaws. In his message to the legislature on Septem- 
ber 3, 1884, Gov. Wolf admonishes, 


The Chickasaws are few in number but are still ample and sufficient 
to maintain ourselves as a government and I would advise that you have 
an eye solely to that one important object. Lay all your prejudice and 


selfish motives aside and labor for the ene 
seein ver) cee general good and interest of your 


5 Indian Champion, May 10, 1884. 
8 Indian Journal, September 18, 1884, 
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The first term of Gov. Wolf was rather uneventful save as 
he exerted every effort to prevent further intrusions of the whites. 
He issued proclamations forbidding the issuance of more permits 
to traders and physicians. In the fall of 1886, Gov. Wolf was 
denied a second consecutive term and William L. Byrd became 
the candidate of the Pullback Party but suffered defeat, and Wil- 
liam M. Guy was chosen. The two terms of Gov. William L. Byrd 
succeeded the one term of Gov. Guy and in August, 1892 Gov. 
Jonas Wolf was chosen Governor of the Chickasaws for a second 
term, succeeding Gov. Byrd. He was pitted against Colbert A. 
Burris of the Progressive Party, whom he defeated by a narrow 
margin. 

Grave conditions provoked by the predominance of white in- 
truders confronted Gov. Wolf when he entered upon his second 
term as governor in the fall of 1892. The government over which 
he presided was a minority government as the whites were then 
in the majority. The United States Government through its In- 
dian officials became outspoken in its criticism of conditions 
among the Indians in the old Territory. The U. S. Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs in 1886 advised that Indian treaties should be 
disregarded if necessary to bring about a change—‘‘the treaties 
never contemplated the un-American and absurd idea of a separate 
nationality in our midst. * * * These Indians have no right to 
obstruct civilization and commerce and set up an exclusive claim 
to self-government, establishing a government within a govern- 
ment and then expect and claim that the United States shall pro- 
tect them from all harm, while insisting that it shall not be the 
ultimate judge as to what is best to be done for them in a poli- 
tical point of view.’’* He advised the forcible allotment of the land 
in quarter section tracts and the purchase of the remainder for 
homestead entry. These observations by the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs recall to mind the denunciations made by the gov- 
ernors of the southeastern states against these Indians in the early 
twenties of the last century.’ 


A concrete notion of the situation which confronted Gov. Wolf 
and his successors after 1893 is reflected as a more intimate con- 
tact is made. Said the Purcell Register in its issue of January 19, 
1893, in speaking of the Chickasaw country, ‘‘This fair land is 
held by a nation of about 6,800 citizens. These dwell amidst a 
population of over 40,000 non-citizens * * *.’’® Obviously the 


7 Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 1886, pp. 5, 8 and 10-12. 

8“Chief John Ross,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XIII, p. 428. 

9For a highly illuminative resume of the social, political and economic affairs 
of the Chickasaw Nation during this period see the extended sketch, “Fairest of the 
Five” appearing in the Purcell Register of January 19, 1893, Vol. VI, No. 9, page 1 
which was written by a Kansas City Times staff correspondent at Ardmore. 

In the Marlow Magnet of June 28, 1894 appears an interview given by Governor 
Wolf at Tishomingo, in which he expressed much solicitude for the safety and in- 
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ine of Oklahoma in 1889 and the Cherokee Outlet in 1893 
eekly augmented the inflow of white intruders among the 


Chickasaws. 


Vigorous efforts were maintained by Gov. Wolf to enforce 
the collection of all permit fees. Frugal were his efforts in the 
matter of governmental expenditures. The annual report of the 
national treasurer in September, 1893, disclosed that a national 
debt amounting to $96,000, which confronted the governor when 
he entered office, had been entirely paid and a balance of $750.00 
remained in the treasury. 


Gov. Jonas Wolf became somewhat mellowed in his opposi- 
tion to allotment and may have assumed this posture as he sur- 
veyed the hopelessness of the situation. However, the language 
of his message to the legislature on January 25, 1894, would in- 
dicate a firm policy of opposition as he states, 


There is a great question being agitated throughout the United States 
upon which depends the very existence of the Five Civilized Tribes. The 
policy advocated almost universally by the press in the Territory as well 
as abroad, is detrimental to our existence and calculated to do our Nation 
grevious wrong. The question is allotment and Statehood and it should 
be.strenuously opposed by each of the Five Tribes to the end that we may 
retain our tribal forms of government and the holding of our lands in 
common as it is today. I now recommend to your honorable body that 
you pass a law providing for the election of two delegates to attend to 
all the business pertaining to the welfare of the Chickasaw people at 
Washington.10 


On June 24, 1893, the Governor summoned the legislature in 
special session to arrange details for the disbursement of monies 
received from a sale of the interest of the Chickasaws in the 
leased land district to the west. This payment was duly made 
later in the summer upon a per capita basis of $85.00. 


Judge Joseph Kemp of the Tishomingo court was removed 
from office by the governor and charges lodged against him be- 
fore the legislature in September, 1893. These charges later were 
withdrawn. Harly in May, 1894, and when the campaign of Gov- 
ernor Wolf for reelection was getting under way, the governor 


tegrity of his government owing to encroachments of non-citizens upon the public 
domain of his people. He said that one county (Pickens) of his nation was so 
dominated by intruders that it had passed practically beyond his control, that the 
Chickasaw laws were defied, that his officers were obstructed in the discharge of 
their duties, his mandates treated with contempt and that said county better known 
as the “Free State of Pickens” was in a revolutionary attitude to his authority. He 
appealed to the Indian Agency for protection. It may be necessary to invoke the 
strong arm of the military to correct the evil but the men thus intrenched upon 
Chickasaw soil are strong in numbers, fruitful in resources and resolute in char- 


acter and are not to be dislodged by any “rosewat ilk and cid icy.” 
10 Purcell Register, February 2, 1804, Or ear eaemalie nea 
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was indicted by a Chickasaw grand jury in the Court of Judge 
Kemp and charged with having embezzled monies from the leased 
land per capita fund. He was arrested but released under bond. 
The earlier Kemp incident was seized upon by political opponents 
to provoke this affair and the governor immediately again re- 
moved Judge Kemp from the bench and appointed Isaac Burris 
to succeed him. Kemp declined to acknowledge the authority of 
the governor to remove him and continued to preside. Affairs 
among the Chickasaws assumed a critical phase and as a gesture 
to alleviate the grim situation Governor Wolf withdrew from his 
race for reelection and sponsored the election of Palmer S. Mosely, 
his secretary and who was also superintendent of the tribal schools, 
who was elected. Nothing further was heard of the embezzlement 
indictment against Governor Wolf nor of the removal charges 
against Judge Kemp. They had served the purpose of disaffected 
political leaders who were opposing the governor’s reelection. A 
few weeks later, the disheartened governor resigned from office, 
his term being concluded by Tecumseh A. McClure,!2 the president 
of the Senate. He sought a return to Chickasaw public life in 
the fall of 1896 when he made the race against Robert M. Harris 
for the governorship but suffered defeat. 


The governor was married twice, his first wife being Ludie 
Carney, a widow. After her death he married Lizzie Maytubbe, 
who passed away on February 12, 1894. No children were born 
of these marriages. Governor Wolf died on January 14, 1900, 
and is buried in a family burying ground on his old home place 
five miles west of Tishomingo and one and one-half miles south 
of Ravia where his last resting place is suitably marked.'8 


Jonas Wolf was of medium stature and weighed around three 
hundred pounds. He was a typical full blood, neither spoke nor 
understood the English language and was usually accompanied 
by an interpreter. His posture was pleasing and agreeable. The 
faithful full blood Chickasaws believed in his rugged integrity 
as well they might. He was faithful and true to the highest im- 
pulses of his people as he understood them and will ever linger 
among memories of an age when the Chickasaws stood definitely 
at the parting of the ways and the demand was being made of 
them to scuttle the old regime. We now pass on to note Palmer S. 
Mosely who succeeded Governor Wolf as governor of the Chick- 
asaws. 


11 Duncan Banner, May 12, 1894, } : rie 

12 H. F. O’Beirne, Leaders and Leading Men of the Indian Territory: Descriptive, 
Biographical and Genealogical (New York and Chicago, 1901). 

13 The writer acknowledges much valuable assistance given by Mr. Rosebud Bryce 
‘of Tishomingo. 
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The rather muddled executive affairs of the Chickasaw Na- 
tion were intrusted to the interesting Palmer Simeon Mosely, 
in the fall of 1894. In his first term he succeeded the regime of 
Gov. Jonas Wolf. The new governor was a son of Rev. Lafayette 
Mosely, a Presbyterian minister and his full blood Chickasaw In- 
dian wife and was born at Tam-a-ho-shay, Choctaw Nation, on 
September 16, 1851. Lafayette Mosely, familiarly known as 
‘“‘Tuffay’? Mosely was a full blood Choctaw Indian, was born in 
Mississippi and removed with his parents to the Choctaw country 
in the old Indian Territory. He married a full blood Chickasaw 
Indian woman and later established his home near what is today 
the settlement of Olney, Coal County, Oklahoma. Upon the death 
of his first wife, who was the mother of Palmer S. Mosely, he 
married Salina Maytubby Donovan, a widow. Lafayette Mosely 
engaged in farming and in his spiritual endeavors served as pastor 
of the old Greenwood Springs Presbyterian Church about a mile 
northeast of Bromide, He was a member of the Chickasaw senate 
in 1870 and passed away at his home near Bromide about 1900.4 


Palmer Simeon Mosely was a full blood Indian although he is 
borne upon the approved rolls of the Chickasaw Indians opposite 
roll number 2020 as of the one-half blood. This enrollment is cor- 
rect in so far as it reflects his quantity of Chickasaw Indian blood. 
He was a character of much resource and ability, his native ele- 
ments being reenforced by his scholastic training of four years 
at Crocker School in Nashville, Tennessee. Upon his return from 
school he engaged in farming and in 1875 entered the domain of 
Chickasaw politics when he was chosen as interpreter for the 
legislature. He was elected a member of that body in 1877 and 
in 1882 became a county judge. He began his engaging service 
as National Interpreter in the fall of 1884 with the advent of 
Gov. Jonas Wolf and occupied this position at various times. He 
was perhaps the most efficient and capable interpreter among 
the Chickasaws. The scholastic attainments of Palmer S. Mosely 
were further recognized by his election as Superintendent of 
Schools in the fall of 1885, in which capacity he served for many 
years. He became a trustee of the old Wapanucka Academy, 
which was then known as Rock Academy situated some five miles 
northwest of Wapanucka, in September, 1892 and served as Na- 
tional Secretary of the Chickasaw Nation during the ineumbency 
of Gov. Jonas Wolf from 1892 to 1894, 


The law which created the celebrated Dawes Commission was 
passed by Congress on March 3, 1893. This commission visited 


14H. F, O’Beirne, Leaders and Leading Men of th i i i 
; ne, an g e Indian Territo Ch Re 
1891) ; Indian Territory: Descriptive, Biographical and GenaiinadaltBiede vot on 


Chicago, 1901) ; The writer acknowled i 
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15 Chronicles of Oklahoma, Vol. XII, p. 423. 
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the tribes in the old Indian Territory early in the succeeding 
year and although its members were received with respect, they 
experienced difficulty in awakening much interest among the In- 
dians. The commission first contacted a delegation of twenty 
full blood Chickasaws appointed by Governor Wolf, at Tishomingo 
in February, 1894. The forenoon session was occupied by members 
of the commission in explaining their mission and in urging an 
acceptance of the allotment policy. After a brief adjournment 
at noon the meeting was to be resumed at which time the Indian 
delegation was to give its answer. The afternoon session was not 
held as the Chickasaw delegates, being uninfluenced by the talks 
made by the commission, packed up and went home and made no 
response.t¢ This is but a grim example of what the Commission 
was up against during its earliest efforts. 


The Dawes Commission contacted the Chickasaw leaders in 
1895 and ’96 but met with small response. Governor Mosely ex- 
pressed his views concerning the Commission in his message to 
the legislature on January 28, 1896. 


In view of the fact that the Dawes Commission has made a strong 
report in favor of destroying our tribal autonomy and a delegation of 
non-citizens having been sent to Washington to urge upon Congress the 
passage of townsite laws and other legislation detrimental to the welfare 
of our people and the other nations having their representations in the 
field of action guarding their interests, I deem it my duty to especially 
urge upon you the necessity of a representation or representatives being 
sent by our nation and trust your honorable body will concur with my 
views and pass some act authorizing a delegation to Congress.17 


At the tribal election held in the fall of 1896 Governor Mosely 
did not seek a second consecutive term but supported the efforts 
of Ex-Governor Wolf to return to the governorship. Robert M. 
Harris was chosen to succeed Governor Mosely, who was elected 
to the triba] senate. The famous Atoka Agreement was entered 
into by the Choctaw and Chickasaw Nations on April 23, 1897, 
and the Chickasaw Nation as a political entity was on its way out. 
Palmer S. Mosely was a member of the delegation which conferred 
with the Commission and, with keen foresight, became one of the 
signers of this agreement. The single term of Governor Harris 
was succeeded by the two consecutive terms of Douglas H. John- 
ston which terminated in the fall of 1902. 


18 In the fall of 1902 Ex-Governor Palmer S. Mosely reentered 
the arena of Chickasaw politics in one of the most hectic cam- 
paigns in the history of those Indians. His vision of conditions 
seems to have undergone a decided change. He was living in 


16 Purcell Register, February 23, 1894, 

17 Minco Minstrel, February 7, 1896. 

18 For details of this campaign see “Governor William [Leander Byrd,” Chron- 
icles of Oklahoma, Vol. XII, pp. 441 et seq. 
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comfortable environs and at that time was a vice-president of 
the Bank of Tishomingo. As the candidate of the Progressive 
Party, he was matched against Ex-Governor William L. Byrd of 
the Full Blood or Pullback Party. The defined issue of this cam- 
paign was the so-called Supplemental Agreement which was ap- 
proved by Congress on July 1, 1902. This Agreement detailed 
the provisions for the complete allotment of the tribal domain and 
the ultimate dissolution of the tribal government. Mosely favored 
the Agreement while Byrd was in bitter opposition and sought to 
enlist the full bloods to his support. The election of Governor 
Mosely on August 13, 1902, although rather feebly expressed by 
a bare majority of six votes, committed the Chickasaws to the al- 
lotment policy of the Government. The new governor was in- 
ducted into office on September Ist and immediately called a 
special election for September 25th at which the Agreement was 
submitted to the electorate. 


In his first message to an adjourned session of the legislature 
later in September, 1902, the Governor adroitly expressed him- 
self upon the ratification issue to come before the Chickasaws for 
determination on the 25th, 

During the campaign just closed I felt it unwise to make the Supple- 
mentary Agreement an issue and thus obscure the issue raised by it with 
those of local politics, but by reason of the violent opposition of our 
opponents this was impossible. It is now apparent to all that my election 


and the defeat of those opposed to the agreement is a rebuke to them and 
a definite reflection of a sentiment favoring its ratification. Since the 


ratification of the Supplementary Agreement by Congress I have considered 
it fully and am now firmly of the opinion that it should be ratified. In- 
asmuch as my predecessor, Hon. Douglas H. Johnston in his retiring an- 
nual message just communicated to you has discussed it in detail, I deem 
it sufficient to refer to the same by approval and commend it to the care- 
ful consideration of our people.19 

The Chickasaws ratified the Supplemental Agreement at the 
election held on September 25, 1902, and the long fight against 
the pressure of the white intruders, which had persistently en- 
couraged the policy of the Government, was now in its final stages. 
Instead of the white man adapting himself to the environments 
of what hitherto had been strictly an Indian country, the Indian 
now faced the alternative of adjusting himself to the different 
pattern of life of the white man. 


The regime of Governor Mosely witnessed the preliminary 
steps by the Government in the preparation of the tribal rolls 
and the initial allotment of the tribal domain. His tenure drew 
to a close and at the last tribal election held among the Chick- 
asaws in the fall of 1904 Douglas H. Johnston was chosen as his 


pee and functioned as governor until his death on June 28, 


19 Chickasaw Democrat, September 28, 1902, 
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20 Governor Mosely was a man of medium build and of a plea- 
sant, agreeable and tolerant poise. He was rather debonair and 
handsome in appearance. During his last term he resided at Wa- 
panucka and after his retirement lived at the old farm place near 
Bromide. He was a member of the Presbyterian Church. The 
governor married Lizzie Holloway and after her death married 
Amanda Greenwood, who survived him and on August 10, 1910 mar- 
ried E. J. Ball and lived at Bromide where she died on December 12, 
1933. She was a daughter of Harris Greenwood. Palmer S. Mosely 
passed away on October 3, 1908 and rests in the old family burying 
ground on the farm one and one-half miles east and one quarter 
of a mile north of Bromide where his grave is suitably marked. 


20 The writer is indebted to Hon. A. B. Honnold of Tulsa, who enjoyed the per- 
sonal acquaintance of Palmer S. Mosely, for much valuable information. 
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THE MISSIONARY WORK OF THE REFORMED 
(DUTCH) CHURCH IN AMERICA 
IN OKLAHOMA! 


By Richard H. Harper 
Part I 


For a long period fruitful Christian missionary work has been 
earried on among the Five Tribes of Indian Territory. Churches 
and mission schools had been established, and had flourished. All 
Christian efforts among the western Oklahoma tribes, known as 
“blanket Indians,’’ is, however, of more recent date. 


From the middle of the seventeenth century the Dutch Re- 
formed Church had shown its interest in American Indian Missions; 
and had, in conjunction with Presbyterians and others, sent its mis- 
sionaries to several tribes.2 This denomination was a member of 
the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, under 
which joint organization the Rev. Samuel Parker was sent to the 
great Northwest, in 1835, to ascertain the spiritual needs of the 
Indians. ‘ 


As early as 1642 Johannes Megapolensis became the Reformed 
Church pastor at Rensselaerswyck, now Albany, New York State; and, 
added to his other duties, preached and did pastoral work among 
the Indians. The Gospel seed sown yielded a good harvest. 


The United Missionary Society was organized in 1816, ‘‘com- 
posed of the Presbyterian, Dutch Reformed and Associated Re- 
formed Churches, and all others who may choose to join with them.’’ 
The purpose of the society was ‘‘To spread the Gospel among the 
Indians of North America,’’ and other peoples throughout the 
world.? ‘‘Thus,’’ says the Rey. Henry N. Cobb, D. D., ‘‘was the 
Reformed Dutch Church, for the first time in this country, formally 
Sees to the work of executing the high commission of her Lord 
and Head.’’ 


Under what was known as ‘‘General Grant’s Quaker Policy,’’ 
the Reformed Church accepted the invitation of this President of 
the United States to name Indian’ agents for western tribes, and 
assumed as their responsibility in this regard the Pima and Maricopa 


1This is the first of three articles on The Missionary Work of the Reformed 
(Dutch) Church in America in Oklahoma. I. The Phat and Arapahoes; 
I. a re ec Apaches; II. Work With White People. 
_, vtatetul acknowledgment is made of the kind assistance, in aring this 
ee of Mrs, Mary W. Roe, Mrs. Elizabeth M. Page, Miss Muriel EL. Wright, 
iss Mary Jensen, Miss Helen Brokaw, Mr. R. Kincaide, Mr. Jed Seger, Rev. L. L 
Lester, Rev. John H. Baxter, and a number of others. ’ j a 
A Century of Missions in the Refarmed Church in America 1796-1896, p. 3. 
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Agency, with a population of 5,000 Indians, and the Colorado River 
Ageney with 23,000 Indians. This work was continued for ten 
years, from 1870-1880. 


Then came a period of more than a dozen years when little if 
any Indian work was done by this denomination. 


At the end of 1893 the Women’s Executive Committee, an 
auxiliary to the Board of Domestic Missions of the Reformed 
Church,* had $4,000 for Indian missionary work in America. The 
urgent needs of the American Indians had been borne in upon their 
minds and hearts. Then arose questions as to how this money might 
be made to do its best for the red men, and what tribes to begin 
with. Another question of highest import was where to find the 
right man to be a missionary. Success depended largely upon this 
_ selection. Not every minister had the qualifications for this diffi- 

cult service. The good women prayed for the guidance of God. 


God works in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform. 


The prayers were answered. The Lord had been getting a man 
ready. 


On New Year’s day, 1860, a bright-eyed baby boy was born 
into an Indian home, in the Choctaw Nation, a son of® Reverend 
Allen Wright and Harriet (Mitchell) Wright. The former was a 
member of the Choctaw Nation, while the latter had been appointed 
as a missionary teacher to the Choctaws, by the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, in 1855. Allen Wright, whose 
Choctaw name was Kiliahote, was educated at Spencer Academy, in 
the Choctaw Nation, completing his work in 1848; taking his college 
course at Union College, Schenectady, New York, whence he was 
graduated in 1852. Entering Union Seminary, New York, he com- 
pleted his theological studies in 1855, and returned the same year 
to his own tribe as a missionary. On February 11, 1857, he was 
married to the white missionary teacher Harriet Newell Mitchell. 


From this marital union Frank Hall Wright was born, at Old 
Boggy Depot, Oklahoma. After receiving private instruction in 
his studies, he followed in the footsteps of his father, attending 
Spencer Academy, then Union College and Union Theological Semi- 
nary, graduating from the latter in 1885.6 Soon he married Miss 
Addie Lilienthal, of Saratoga, New York, and the young couple 
traveled to the Choctaw Nation, to take up Christian work among 
Mr. Wright’s own Indian people. 


4The Women’s Executive Committee of the Board of Domestic Missions of the 
R. C. A. was organized in 1882. It became the Women’s Board of Domestic Mis- 
sions in 1910. 

5 Allen Wright was head chief of the Choctaw tribe from 1866-1870. 

6 Westminster College, Fulton, Missouri, conferred upon the Rev. Frank Hall 
Wright the degree of Deotor of Divinity in 1917. 
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After a few years he and his wife returned to New York City, 
where he engaged in evangelistic work among white people. A 
year and a half of this, in various eastern cities, resulted in an at- 
tack of pulmonary tuberculosis which almost cost the young Indian 
minister his life. 


It was at this juncture that God guided to his bedside the Presi- 
dent of the Women’s Executive Committee of the Reformed Church, 
and the official head of the work which was to be undertaken for 
the ‘‘blanket Indians’’ of western Oklahoma. 


From a human point of view there was little or no reason to 
think that this frail man, whose body was wasted by the inroads 
of tuberculosis, could do the work which the two Church represen- 
tatives were now laying upon his heart. Both their faith and his 
were being tested to the utmost. Faith conquered. Frank Hall 
Wright accepted the challenge given. He had learned that the God 
who commands also enables, and he dared to trust Him. 


To the great southwest he went, far beyond the bounds of his 
own Choctaw Nation, to find some way of reaching the minds and 
consciences of the blanket tribes with the simple, saving message of 
the Gospel of Christ. To the Comanches, Fort Sill Apaches, Ara- 
pahoes, and Cheyennes he travelled, over countless miles of prairies, 
through the long hot summer days. With a team of horses, and a 
hack, a tent, cooking utensils, and a man-of-all-work to help in the 
arduous physical tasks,—thus he journeyed. New strength came 
to his weakened body, and his cough began to lose its hold. 


The Indians, at this time of the year, were often on the move. 
The missionary could contact them only by adopting a nomadic man- 
ner of life. When they went, he followed. Pitching his tent near 
them at night gave him an opportunity to talk with them around 
their camp fires. They listened to him first, perhaps, because he 
was one of their own race, but also because he brought to these people 
whose life was hard and often discouraging, and harassed by pagan 
beliefs, news of a better Way, made possible by One who was the 
Son of the Father in Heavena Way in which they might find 
forgiveness of sins, peace of mind, and release from the chains with 
which superstition had bound them. 


_ Mr. Wright’s genial personality, his winsome smile, his sweet 
Singing, his mild manner of speaking,—all these helped to make 
the red men listen to his message, if and when they did give attention. 
But there was little response as far as change of life was concerned. 
Sometimes they avoided him, and he found an approach difficult. 


The new missionary’s heart was burdened for the Chiricahua 
Indian prisoners of war,— ‘Fort Sill Apaches’’ they were often 
called. He made an attempt to gain entrance to the Fort Sill Mili- 
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tary Reservation for work with them. Military authorities refused 
him permission. 


As autumn approached he decided to go northward, to tr. 
another field, in which dwelt the Cheyennes and Arapahoes. On a 
Saturday he arrived at the Segar Indian Agency and school, on 
Cobb Creek, about. fourteen miles southeast of the present town 
of Weatherford.” Mr. John H. Seger, the Government Agent in 
charge, welcomed him, and gave him an opportunity to speak to the 
Indian children in the Government school. 


In talking with the missionary Mr. Seger found that he repre- 
sented a body of Christian people who were ready to invest money 
in a permanent mission establishment. This kind-hearted official 
gave assurance that he would do all in his power to get a tract of 
land set aside for the use of the mission. Our enthusiastic Indian 
missionary felt that he was really making progress, and that here 
at the Seger agency and school was an opportunity for permanent 
service with the Cheyenne and Arapaho adults and children. 


A council of Indian leaders was called to meet in the agency 
office to consider the advisability of going forward with the plans 
which Mr. Wright had in mind. After a careful statement by the 
missionary, the Indians decided that, though the message of the 
Bible would not be good for them,—holding as they did, to pagan 
beliefs and following pagan practices,—yet it would be good for 
their children. 


October and November were spent in visiting the Indians in 
their tepees, some near Colony, others many miles away, between 
Sundays. Week ends found Mr. Wright with the boys and girls 
at the Government Indian School. The children, as well as older 
hearers, enjoyed the vivacious addresses and sweet singing of this 
Indian evangelist. 


Winter came, and the new friend of the Indians had to leave 
the field, to protect himself from the dangers to health which ex- 
posure in camp life would bring. 


In his winter preaching Mr. Wright met the Rev. Walter C. 
Roe, pastor of a Presbyterian Church in Dallas, Texas, and his wife, 
and interested them in the great needs of the Indians on the plains. 
Visiting Mrs. Roe was Mrs. Alfred R. Page, her sister, a member of 


7 John H. Seger, who had been employed at the Darlington Indian Agency in 
what is now Oklahoma, was appointed by the U. S. Government to establish a new 
agency at the place on Cobb Creek which took the name of Seger Colony. Te. this 
place he came in March 1886, bringing with him a band of renegade Cheyenne 
and Arapahoe Indians, settling them on Cobb Creek and the Washita River. He 
was their agent, farmer and school superintendent. Under his instruction they 
made progress in farming. Those who came with Mr. Seger, increased by other 
bands later, totaled about 500. 
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the Women’s Executive Committee of the Reformed Church, under 
whose auspices Mr. Wright had come to the Indians of western 


Oklahoma. 
CHEYENNES AND ARAPAHOES 


In May 1896, Mr. Wright returned to his new field, where he 
had left both Indian and white friends the preceding autumn,— 
friends whom his compelling methods and personality had drawn to 
him. He received a warm welcome. 


During this summer the stone church of the Columbian Memorial 
Mission was erected; and, by November, was ready for dedication. 
Mr. Wright invited the Rev. and Mrs. Roe to be present, and to 
assist in its dedication. This marked the beginning of many years 
of helpful services to Indians, and to the white people of the com- 
munity. For four evenings services were held in the church, and 
three services on the Lord’s Day. This seed-sowing brought an im- 
mediate harvest, and a church was organized with twenty-two mem- 
bers. Thus manifestly God gave His seal of approval to the establish- 
ing of this Indian mission! 


Mr. Wright had allowed no grass to grow under his feet, since 
meeting the Roes, and had convinced the Board that the work on 
the Oklahoma field would be greatly strengthened by the addition 
of these valuable Christian workers to the personnel at Colony. The 
great need of the red men constituted a Macedonian call,— ‘Come 
over and help us.”’ 


Dr. Roe’s health had become so impaired by tuberculosis that 
his only promise of continued service was through life in the open. 
April, 1897, found Mr. Wright’s wish granted, with Dr. and Mrs. 
ane ee to the missionary force among the Indians of the Seger 

istrict. 


For many months there was no house for the missionaries. They 


lived in a tent, and learned many lessons which would be of value 
to them later. 


A stone parsonage was built, west of the church, and into it 
the Roes moved in the winter of 1897-8. What a haven the new 
home was! specially was it appreciated in view of the fact that, 
the previous summer, Dr. Roe had suffered from a serious attack 


of typhoid fever, followed by relapses. Mrs. Roe was his faithful 
nurse, 


Once in two weeks the Indians of the district came to Colony 
for the small amount of rations of beef, flour, baking-powder, coffee, 
and sugar, supplied by the United States Government. Their com- 


8 The Rev. Walter C. Roe was graduated from Willi 1 i 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity from his alma mater. ee ee 
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ing gave great opportunities for service by the missionaries, in visit- 
ing the sick, helping the needy, preaching the Gospel; and this 
eae man and woman of God were true to the charge committed 
to them. 


The difficulties arising from dealing with people who talk 
another language are not small; and here were two tribes, each 
speaking a language of its own, and comparatively few of them either 
speaking or understanding the language of the other tribe, or of the 
white man. 


It was not always easy to get reliable interpreters; and, in such 
a case, one must obtain the best available. When the Roes under- 
took to learn Cheyenne, the Arapahoes were offended; and, when 
they began to work on the Arapahoe, a similar effect was notice- 
able with the other tribe. So, the best thing to do was to depend 
on interpreters and this they did. 


The Reformed Church in America is a small denomination; 
and the Women’s Board of Domestic Missions, knowing that the 
amount of money at their disposal would not be large, decided that, 
in carrying on their Indian missionary work, they would establish 
only such missions as could be supported adequately, providing each 
with facilities for giving the best service. It was planned that each 
missionary should have a parsonage, a team of horses and a hack, 
and an interpreter. Later, autos were supplied. 


As far as possible, each Indian mission was to be established 
near a Government Indian school; for religious work with the chil- 
dren is basic in reaching the homes; and through them a whole tribe. 
The maintenance of a mission school necessitates a large outlay of 
money; therefore it was thought that school work should be done 
by the Government. The only exception to this plan, in Reformed 
Church missions in Oklahoma, was in the case of the small school 
carried on for the children of the Apache prisoners of war, at Fort 
Sill. 

Government rules and regulations for religious instruction of 
Indian children in Government Indian schools were such that a 
missionary might see the children of his parish in the institution 
at frequent intervals. In many schools the finest cooperation was 
given by teachers, matrons, and others. 


As soon as possible each mission was provided with a ‘‘lodge’’, 
or parish house. To these the Indians might come for sewing, read- 
ing, and simple games. When necessary, Indians were supplied with 
free lodging. In the case of the Colony lodge, sick people were re- 
ceived and cared for by a competent missionary nurse. Many Indian 
babies first saw the light here. After many years, sufficient equip- 
ment of this kind was supplied by the Government, at the Colony 
Agency, and the mission ceased to maintain a hospital department. 
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Each mission was given a field worker, early in its history. 
Her duties were to call on the families in the tepees, to bring them 
advice, and material aid when needed. She was also lodge matron, 
and supervised the activities there. Hundreds of Indian men, women, 
and children came to each one of the lodges in a year. At regular 
intervals social gatherings were held in these homes (‘‘lodge”’ means 
an Indian home). At the Thanksgiving and Christmas seasons 
they were hubs of activity, a part of which was the supplying of a 
generous dinner to the Indians of the parish. Often the Indians 
shared in the expense of this. 


The general plan of missionary service for the Indians was the 
same in all our missions. Preaching of the Gospel, Sunday School 
work, Christian Endeavor activities, visitation of the homes, and 
every kind of help for the needy. 


The Reformed Church Indian Missions have tried to make of 
their parishioners the following five-fold kind of citizens of our 
beloved country: intelligent, able-bodied, self-supporting, patriotic, 
Christian. This is a program which would challenge any group 
of Christian workers, with any people, in America or other lands. 


More than this, our missionaries believed that it was a part of 
their task to deal with the Government officials on the fields and in 
Washington, on matters pertaining to land, financial affairs, and 
any other thing which vitally affected the Indians. Many a trip 
did Dr. Roe and others make to Washington, to confer with the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, senators, and congressmen. Such 
visits were fruitful of material good to the Indians. Hundreds of 
letters were written for the same purpose. 


Misses Mary Jensen, Johanna Meengs, Marie De Keyser, and 
Mrs. Van Brakle served as lodge matrons, or field workers, or both, 
at different periods. Miss Meengs was a trained nurse. Miss Berken- 
pas, who was a helper in the parsonage and a worker in the camps, 
took a special short course in nursing in Chicago. Miss De Keyser 
was a trained school teacher. Miss Jensen, who came to the mission 
in 1900, served at the same time with most or all of the others named, 
and never grew weary of her camp work, going in and out among 
the tepees, ministering to sick and other needy ones. She is still 
living at Colony, retired, but retaining a deep interest in her In- 


dian wards, many of whom she has seen grow to manhood and 
womanhood. 


There were other experiences, of a different sort, which, how- 
ever, gave an opportunity for service. On a night which Dr. Roe 
spent in a western Oklahoma town, he shared his room with a stranger, 
~_@ common occurrence in those days. The two men went to bed, 
but the other occupant of the room was restless and could not sleep. 
Some time during the night hours he awoke Dr. Roe, telling him 
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that he wished to unburden his mind; then surprised him by saying: 
““Parson, I have killed a man.’’ No record is left us of what passed 
in that room before morning; but all who knew this devoted mis- 
slonary are confident that good advice was given the murderer, and 
he was pointed to the Saviour. With Dr. Roe’s high regard for 
observance of law, one may well believe that he urged the killer to 
make matters right with state authorities. 


It was the custom of the Indians, during these years, to give 
Indians names to their missionaries. Dr. Roe was known as ‘‘Iron 
Hyes’’; Mrs. Roe was ‘‘Happy Woman’’; Mrs. Page, Mrs. Roe’s 
sister, and Field Secretary of the Women’s Board of Domestic Mis- 
sions, ‘‘Our New Sister’’; Miss Jensen, ‘‘Fast Walker’’; Mr. Kin- 
caide, ‘‘Comb Up,’’—that is, pompadour; my own name, ‘‘Black 
Beard’’; Mrs. Harper’s name, ‘‘ Walking Around,’’ given her by one 
of the Cheyenne elders, because of her visits to the Indian Camps. 


One of the most valuable methods of work has been the Indian 
Camp Meeting,—-still in use at the Comanche Indian Mission, near 
Lawton, Oklahoma. To describe one such gathering is sufficient; 
for they were much alike, no matter whether among Cheyennes and 
Arapahoes, or Comanches and Apaches. 


Here they come! Over the hill, into the large Government pas- 
ture southeast of Colony, on Cobb Creek; Indians in wagons, in 
hacks, or buggies, (today, some in autos,) boys on horseback,—they 
follow each other through the gate, and put up their tepees and 
tents. ‘‘What’s doing?’’ someone asks. ‘‘Camp Meeting’’ is the 
reply. 


Soon, the tents are pitched and the horses are turned loose to 
graze. 


What an attractive sight! A short distance from the creek 
stands the large Camp Meeting tent, which holds hundreds of 
people. Near the trees are the tents of the missionaries. Not far 
from creek and meeting tent are the Cheyennes, Arapahoes, and 
visiting Comanches, Apaches, and Kiowas. The camp is in a quiet 
spot, far enough removed from the main road to avoid traffic noises. 
From Wednesday night through the following Sunday the meetings 
are held. Not only Indians, but many whites and negroes come, es- 
pecially on the last day. 


Each morning begins with a prayer meeting, before breakfast. 
At about ten o’clock a second service is held, with Rev. Frank Hall 
Wright preaching one of his earnest, appealing sermons. At half 
past two a testimony meeting is held, when the Indians have op- 
portunity to tell what the Saviour has done for them. There is 
not time enough for all who are eager to tell their story. At dark 
comes the last service of the day when Mr. Wright preaches again. 
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Will you sit on the front seat, please; and, along with the min- 
isters and church officers,—most of the latter bemg Indians,—face 
the audience. The congregation is distinctively Indian. ; The shawls 
worn by the women and girls are attractive,—bright with red and 
pink. The men, you notice, wear citizens’ clothing. Some of the 
older men wear the customary Indian sheet over their suits. Here 
and there will be seen a pair of prettily beaded moccasins, the 
handwork of one of the many industrious women. The decorated 
cradles, made to be carried on the backs of the mothers, catch your 
attention. The bright eyes looking out from them win you. During 
the meeting the cradles are held in the mothers’ arms, or stood upon 
the ground, leaning against their knees. 


How captivating are the faces of the listeners! They reveal 
happy hearts of many who, for months, have been looking forward 
to the Camp Meeting. Some faces are solemn, showing a conscious- 
ness of sins committed. Others are sad, as thoughts pass through 
their minds of friends who have attended previous gatherings of 
this kind, but who now have gone out on the ‘‘long trail.’’ Some 
faces are defiant, for Satan is here, and is helping his followers to 
wage a strong fight against Christ and His Gospel. 


The hymns are inspiring. ‘‘ When the Roll is Called Up Yonder”’ 
is started. While the Indians sing it in the Cheyenne tongue, we 
who speak English join them in our language. The Indian hymn 
is a translation of that of the same title in our hymn books, and 
is sung to the same tune. Indians and whites sing together, and 
the words of praise echo through the trees and rise toward Heaven. 
Men and women, boys and girls, all help. The strong voices of 
the men, with the sweet tones of the women, make a melody long to 
be remembered. 


_ The work of the interpreters is interesting and important. Each 
tribe represented must have its own interpreter. From the lips of 
the preacher, sentence by sentence, or thought by thought, each of 
these faithful men takes the message of the Lord and passes it on 
to his own tribal group. All the interpreters talk at once, and 
none seems to interfere with the speech of the others. Cheyennes, 
Arapahoes, Comanches, Apaches, Kiowas sit, each in the tribal group 
to which he belongs. Every Indian listener catches the words of 
his own interpreter, apparently being able, by concentration of mind, 
to eliminate from his hearing the voices of the other speakers. 


At the close of the sermon the preacher gives an invitation for 
those desiring to. become Christians to come forward, and to shake 
hands with the ministers and the church officers; also inviting 
Christians who wish to reconsecrate themselves to more earnest Chris- 
tian living to do the same. An Indian hymn is sung, and those 
who wish to respond to the invitation given come forward, some- 
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times many, sometimes few. A prayer is offered; the meeting closes; 
those who have come forward are now talked with; and then all go 
to tents and tepees for meals, or for a night’s rest. 


On the last Sunday of the Camp Meeting the new converts, 
after careful examination and instruction, are received into the 
Church. The results of such meetings cannot easily be overesti- 
mated. 


Each year the Sunday nearest Christmas is used to emphasize 
giving. Those who so desire bring their children for baptism. An 
opportunity is afforded to any desiring to become Christians to 
give themselves to the Saviour; and all are urged to share, as they 
may be able, of their money, to help in sending the Gospel to other 
Indians. At an appropriate time of the year they bring gifts for 
foreign missionary work. 


There were times when some of the Christians had no money 
to give. On one such Giving Sunday Frank Hamilton, the mission 
interpreter, and his wife, Enosta, came forward, in the church service, 
at the time of the offering. They brought their little boy to the 
missionary, saying that they would ‘‘put him into the basket,’’ as 
a gift to the Lord. They asked that Dr. Roe would look after his 
education, and would see that the little son should be so trained that 
his life would be lived for Jesus Christ. There was deep sincerity 
in this gift. It meant far more than money. 


It would be interesting to tell of the general Christmas activities 
in the missions, but lack of space forbids. 


A most heartening plan at Colony was the calling in of all 
Reformed Church missionary workers for a few days of conference, 
in the summer. Some outstanding minister of the denomination 
from the east was invited to address the group, and an inspiring oc- 
casion was the result. 


From Colony went forth an effort to reach all the Chinese men 
in Oklahoma and Indian Territories. The Women’s Board voted 
one hundred dollars for the purpose of purchasing testaments in 
the Canton dialect. These were sent out by one of the missionaries, 
by mail, to ministers of various denominations in towns where there 
were Chinese men, employed in laundries, or otherwise. These 
ministers, who had been previously contacted, distributed the books. 
We expect to see, in the Glory Land, Chinese men redeemed through 
this small missionary effort. 


A language, requiring no words, has been in common use among 
the plains Indians for an unknown length of time. They travelled 
hundreds or thousands of miles over the prairies, meeting people 
of other tribes whose languages were entirely different from their 
own. They must find some way to converse. As a result of this 
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necessity there grew up among them what is known as “*the Indian 
sign language.’’ By means of this, Indians of one tribe can con- 
verse with those of other tribes, upon any subject with which the 
two are familiar,—Government, war, hunting, the family, and many 
other topics. In this language a sign represents an idea rather 
than merely a word, though in many instances there is a definite 
sign for a word as, horse, man, tree, soldiers, water, fire, enemy, 
friend. The Cheyennes and. Arapahoes at Colony, being plains In- 
dians, were expert sign talkers. It does not take a white person 
long to learn enough of this manner of conveying ideas to get along 
comfortably with an Indian who cannot speak English, and whose 
language the white man does not know. 


No statement of the activities and interests of Dr. and Mrs. Roe 
would be adequate without a mention of their broad and deep 
interest in all the Indians in the south lands,—Mexieco, Central Amer- 
ica, and South America,—and a desire to integrate missionary work 
here with similar work for the millions of red men there. Since 
Dr. Roe took up his work in a higher sphere, Mrs. Roe has made 
one trip to South America and three trips to Mexico and Central 
America, in behalf of Indian missionary work. 


The writer has taken time and space to write thus fully of the 
conditions and plans of work among the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, 
because they represent fairly those of Reformed Church activities 
on other Oklahoma Indian fields. Necessarily, as the years pass, 
some new methods are introduced. 


The ordained Indian missionaries who served at Colony were: 
Frank Hall Wright, 1895-7; Walter C. Roe, 1897-1918; Arthur 
Brokaw, 1904-5; L. L. Legters, 1905-6; Richard H. Harper, 1907-9; 
W. C. Wauchope, 1909-10; John H. Baxter, 1910-13; Henry A. 
Vruwink, 1913-17; J. Leighton Read, 1917-23; John H. Baxter, 
1923-6 (second term); Richard H. Harper, 1927-9 (second term) ; 
Peter Van Hs, Jr., 1930-2. 


Mr. Arthur Brokaw, a consecrated young minister from New 
Jersey, gave up his life at Colony, while a worker there. He had 
been ordained in his father’s church, in Freehold, New fetsey, in 
June, 1904, and came to Colony a few weeks after, to give his life 
to Gospel work for Indians. He gave promise of great usefulness. 
But, in the providence of God, he was called to higher service in 


1905, dying of typhoid fever and spinal meningitis about 
coming to the field. . is Wee TRAE ee 


The Arthur Brokaw Memorial Chapel it i 
L ( pel, built in the memo 
near the Washita River west of Colony, on a piece of land ee 


by Dr. and Mrs. Roe, was erected j 1908 : , 
autumn of that year. ‘ In and dedicated in the 
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Prominent among the Indian church officers, interpreters and 
workers, at Colony, were Watan, Washee, Hartley Ridgebear, Joel 
Little Bird, Kendall Sore Thumb,—Arapahoes; and Frank Hamil- 
ton, Paul Goodbear, Wolf Chief, William Fletcher, Stacy Riggs, 
and others,—Cheyennes. Thunder Bull, a Sioux, married to a 
Cheyenne woman, was a helpful man in the church, and chief of 
Indian police; as also James Downs, of an eastern Oklahoma tribe, 
married to a Sioux woman who was widow of Joel Little Bird. Many 
earnest Christian women also might be named. 


Dr. Walter C. Roe was called to join the many Indians who 
had preceded him to the Home above where there is no sin, nor 
sickness, where no wintry blasts nor stinging sand storms come. 
He went home to God from Nassau, Bahama Islands,—whither he 
had gone in an attempt to recuperate,—on March 12, 1913. 


Dr. Frank Hall Wright passed to his reward at Muskoka Lakes, 
Ontario, Canada, on July 16, 1922. Others have taken his place, 
in the service of the Lord, but there was only one Frank Hall Wright, 
and only one Walter C. Roe. They have no duplicates; nor do they 
need to have. Often God uses different kinds of men and women 
to take up the tasks of those who have been promoted to service 
above. 


Supplementary to, and working in finest harmony with the 
Colony Mission, has been the Mohonk Lodge, whose manager, almost 
from its inception, has been Mr. Reese Kincaide, a former business 
man of Fort Worth, Texas. Mrs. Kincaide was a sister of Dr. 
Roe. Through the urgent request of the Roes, the Kincaides came, 
and threw all their help in work and influence into the industrial 
and spiritual tasks for the uplift of these Indian people. Mr. 
Kinecaide has been, and now is, the very efficient superintendent of 
the Sunday School, and has rendered loving and herculean service 
for the whole community. 


Miss Minnie Van Zoeren has been a faithful and efficient helper 
in the Mohonk Lodge industrial work for a long period, and is still 
at her post. 


The Mohonk Lodge publishes a small catalog, from which the 
following excerpt, written by Mr. Kincaide, tells the history and 
aims of this institution: 


THE MOHONK LODGE is a philanthropic institution established at 
Colony, Oklahoma, by Dr. and Mrs. Walter C. Roe, missionaries of the Re- 
formed Church in America, for work among the Cheyenne and Arapahoe 
Indians. THE LODGE is, however, independent of church control and 
has been built up and conducted along strictly undenominational lines; 
its funds from the start have been contributed by people of all classes 
and shades of belief. 


At the Lake Mohonk Indian Conference in 1898 Mrs. Roe outlined a 
plan which she thought would reach the Indians socially and industrially, 
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and immediately sufficient funds were contributed to erect a large, simple 
building and equip it with sewing machines, cook stove, utensils, cot beds, 
etc. At the very first, many of the Indian women came for instruction 
in sewing, cooking, caring for the sick and the various branches of home 
making, and the undertaking has been a success from that time and many 
of the Indians have received the instruction and help so much needed. 


Soon, however, another need arose. The Government discontinued issu- 
ing rations excepting to the old and those not able to work. It was soon 
evident that some way must be provided for earning money on which 
to live until crops could be made and gathered. As these Indians are 
among the best beadworkers in the world, the plan suggested itself of 
stimulating this art, for ART it is. Some materials were secured and a 
few women set to work. A ready market was found for all articles they 
could make, and soon other women were applying for work, and larger 
markets had to be secured, and so from this small beginning, the business 
has grown until we are able to give work to every woman of the two 
tribes who apply for it. And not only this, but we are giving work to 
our Geronimo Apaches of Ft. Sill, Oklahoma, and also to those of this 
band who chose to go to the Mescalero, New Mexico Indian Reservation, 
and also to the Mescalero Apache Indian women. 


We are also sending work to the Rocky Boy Band of Crees and Chip- 
pewas. 


For quite a few years now our efforts have been to stimulate the 
making of articles of Indian conception. The social and home departments 
have been taken over by other strictly religious missionary workers. But 
the ideals held by Dr. and Mrs. Roe have been Kept as ours, and we are 
still carrying on. For several years we have had slight surpluses over 
operating expenses, and this has been used to some extent for helping 
young men of the tribes with which we work to gain more educational 
training than they would otherwise get. 


Mrs. Kineaide, after long, faithful service for her Master among 
the Cheyennes and Arapahoes at Colony, left for the better home 
in February of 1939. 


‘““Change’’ is a word written largely on almost every kind of 
endeavor for and with the American Indian. The Women’s Board 
of Domestic Missions has tried to keep up with the movements and 
developments which make new plans necessary. 


In the Colony district many of the Indians have moved away, 
leaving but a few families where formerly was a much larger popu- 
lation. It ceased to be necessary to keep workers at this station 
mainly for Indians. A ‘‘community’’ work must be done. The 
Colony Mission had always reached out to the white population 
within a radius of a few miles. Now, a more intensive work was 
needed for these people, and the few remaining Indians must be eared 
for still. A plan was consummated by which the Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. A., purchased the property of the Reformed Church in America 
at this point. Inasmuch as the Reformed Church belongs to the 
great Presbyterian family of churches, the change from the one 
to the other was natural and easy, after the former denomination 
had ministered to the field for thirty-seven years. 
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The Church records at Colony contain the following interesting state- 
ment: “On December 18, 1932, the El Reno-Hobart Presbytery met in 
Special session at Colony, Oklahoma, for the purpose of receiving and 
accepting the members of the Columbian Memorial Church of the Reformed 
Church in America. The long and faithful history of the Church under 
the Women’s Board of Domestic Missions came to an end; but to continue 
in a broader ministry to the entire community, Indian and white, under 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S. A. 

(Signed) G. Watermulder, Acting Pastor.’’9 


9 Rey. G. Watermulder is a veteran Indian missionary of the R. C. A. in Win- 
nebago, Nebraska, and also Special Representative of the Women 8 Board of Do- 
mestic Missions for Indian work; Dr, Richard H. Harper is a retired missionary 
of the Women’s Board of Domestic Missions, R. C. A. For many years he served 
among the Indians in Oklahoma and New Mexico, 
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THE CIVIL WAR IN THE INDIAN TERRITORY 


1861 (Continued) 
By Dean Trickett 


Albert Pike, then in the midst of his negotiations with the 
Indian tribes, was appointed brigadier general in the Confederate 
Army by President Davis on August 13, 1861, the nomination be- 
ing confirmed three days later by the Provisional Congress.1 On 
the 22d of November the Indian Territory was made a separate 
department, and General Pike was given the command: 


“The Indian country west of Arkansas and north of Texas is consti- 
tuted the Department of Indian Territory, and Brig. Gen. Albert Pike, Pro- 
visional Army, is assigned to the command of the same. The troops of this 
department will consist of the several Indian regiments raised or yet to 
be raised within the limits of the department.” 2 


At that time Pike was in Richmond, Virginia, where he had 
gone to submit the Indian treaties to President Davis; but the 
creation of a new department and the assignment of Pike to the 
command had been under advisement for some time and was known 
in the Indian Territory before he left there in the latter part of 
October.’ 


Pike completed his work with the Indian tribes when he signed 
the treaty of alliance with the Cherokees on October 7. Shortly 
thereafter he received word that Colonel MeIntosh’s Creek regi- 
ment was threatened by Opothleyoholo. Pike hesitated in employ- 
ing Indians against Indians; but, as he afterward wrote to Seere- 
tary of War Benjamin: ‘‘When I was informed of Opothleyoholo’s 
intentions to fight, I could do no more than request Colonel Drew 
and Colonel Cooper to march to the assistance of Colonel MelIn- 


tosh . . .”’4 The Cherokees, however, were not eager to fight 
against the Creeks. 


“The Cherokees and Creeks are neighbors,” explained Pike to Secre- 
tary Benjamin, “and the former are very desirous of maintaining their 
present friendly relations. They have long had a treaty between them- 
selves by which they can settle in each other’s country, and many of each 
ene are domiciled and married in the country of the other. The Cher- 
: ees naturally fear that if they fight any part of the Creeks the feud will 
ast between them for many years after our difficulties are settled.’5 
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A detachment of Colonel Drew’s Cherokee regiment, about 
500 strong, was posted at Coody’s Bluff in the western part of 
the Cherokee Nation;® and after Pike’s departure for Richmond, 
Cooper, as senior colonel, assumed command of the troops in the 
Indian Territory and organized his forces to cope with Opoth- 
leyoholo and the loyal Creeks.? 


Douglas H. Cooper was a native of Mississippi, and during 
the War with Mexico served as a captain in the regiment of Missis- 
sippi Volunteers commanded by Jefferson Davis.8 He became In- 
dian agent for the Choctaws in 1853, the Chickasaw Agency being 
added to his charge in 1856. He was an ardent champion of slav- 
ery, and in his long service as agent seems to have effectively 
propagandized the tribes under his jurisdiction. In 1854 he wrote 
to Superintendent Charles W. Dean at Fort Smith, Arkansas: 


“If things go on as they are now doing, in five years slavery will be 
abolished in the whole of your superintendency. I am convinced that 
something must be done speedily to arrest the systematic efforts of the 
missionaries to abolitionize the Indian country. ... I see no way except 
secretly to induce the Choctaws and Chickasaws and Creeks to allow slave- 
holders to settle among their people and control the movement now going 
on to abolish slavery among them.’’9 


By 1860, however, he was able to state in the last official 
report he made to the Federal superintendent at Fort Smith: 


“No doubt we have among us free-soilers; perhaps abolitionists in 
sentiment; but, so far as I am informed, persons from the North, residing 
among the Choctaws and Chickasaws, who entertain opinions unfriendly 
to our system of domestic slavery, carefully keep their opinions to them- 
selves, and attend to their legitimate business.’’10 


Cooper was one of the earliest of the Indian agents to openly 
side with the Confederacy, and his regiment of Choctaws and 
Chickasaws was the first to be organized among the Indian na- 
tions. 


In his account of the operations against the loyal Creeks, 
Colonel Cooper said that he ‘‘exhausted every means”’ in his power 
“to procure an interview with Opothleyoholo for the purpose of 
effecting a peaceful settlement of the difficulty existing between 
his party and the constituted authorities of the Creek Nation,” 


6 Jbid., 7. Coody’s Bluff is in Nowata County on the east bank of the Verdigris 


River. 

7 [bid., 5. ' 

8 Joseph B. Thoburn, A Standard History of Oklahoma (Chicago: American 
Historical Society, 1916), I, 307. ‘ ; 

9 Abel, op. cit., 41-42. Cooper to Dean, no date; received at Fort Smith, Nov. 
27, 1854. ast ae 

10 “Report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs,” in Report of the Secretary 
of the Interior, 1860 (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1861), 353-54. 
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but that his written overtures “‘were treated with silence, if not 
eontempt.’’!! Chief Ross likewise charged that the last messenger 
sent to Opothleyoholo by the Cherokees, bearing offers of peace 
‘“with the full authority of Colonel Cooper and Col. D. N. MeIn- 
tosh,’? was prevented from seeing Opothleyoholo by some of his 
chiefs or officers ‘‘who were already stripped and painted for 
war.’’22, Learning also that Opothleyoholo had been in correspond- 
ence with the Federal authorities in Kansas, Cooper resolved to 
advance against him and ‘‘either compel submission .. . or drive 
him and his party from the country.’’% 


The white and Indian troops under Cooper’s command num- 
bered about 1,400 men, consisting of a detachment from the Ninth 
Texas Cavalry, under Lieut. Col. William Quayle; the First Creek 
Regiment, under Col. D. N. MeIntosh; the Creek and Seminole 
battalions, under Lieut. Col. Chilly McIntosh and Maj. John 
Jumper; and six companies of his own First Choctaw and Chick- 
asaw Regiment of Mounted Rifles.14 


The loyal Indians, in the meantime, had abandoned their base 
at the junction of the Deep and North forks of the Canadian 
River, breaking camp on November 5 and marching north. Cooper 
was told later by captured prisoners that Opothleyoholo’s party 
had taken a ‘‘route towards Walnut Creek, where a fort was being 
erected, and which had for some time been their intended destina- 
tion in the event of not receiving promised aid from Kansas be- 
fore being menaced or attacked.’’!¢ 


Although Walnut Creek, in southern Kansas, did eventually 
become a haven for the defeated loyal Indians, their first move 
was probably made to avoid for the time being a clash with Cooper’s 
force. By their subsequent maneuvers they revealed their ex- 
treme reluctance to leave the Indian Territory. In fact, they did 
not leave until they had fought three pitched battles and were 
driven from the country. 


Opothleyoholo’s party at that time was composed largely of 
full-blood loyal Creeks, with a smaller contingent of loyal Semi- 


11 Q. R., Series I, VIII, 5. 
12 Joseph B. Thoburn, ed., “The Cherokee Question,” Chronicles of Oklahoma 
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noles. Later they had accessions from nearly all the tribes in 
the Indian Territory. Traveling with them was a caravan of 
women and children, together with several hundred negroes. It 
was a general exodus, their household goods being loaded on a 
ae train of wagons, followed by droves of horses, cattle, and 
sheep. 


As to numbers, no reliable figures can be given. It is prob- 
able the warriors at that time did not exceed 1,500, although 
Opothleyoholo subsequently had a force in excess of 2,500. The 
caravan, of course, was far more numerous. 


The Seminoles were led by a celebrated chief, Halleck Tuste- 
nuggee, who with a band of seventy warriors had fought with 
United States troops in 1843 the last battle of the Seminole War 
in Florida. Pascofa and other Seminole chiefs had also joined 
the loyal Indians.18 In command of all the warriors—Creek and 
Seminole—was a Creek called the Little Captain. He led in the 
three battles fought by Opothleyoholo’s forces, but remains today 
a Shadowy figure known only by name.}® 


Cooper took the field on the 15th of November and soon 
came upon the abandoned camp of the loyal Indians. Moving up 
the Deep Fork of the Canadian, he followed the trail northward 
until the 19th, when a few stragglers were picked up. From those 
prisoners he learned that Opothleyoholo’s party was near the Red 
Fork of the Arkansas River.2® Cooper’s forces crossed the Red 
Fork and pushed rapidly ahead. About four o’clock they dis- 
covered camp smokes and the enemy’s scouts a short distance in 
advance. The detachment of Texas cavalry charged the camp, 
but found it deserted. For nearly four miles they pursued the 
retreating scouts, who finally disappeared in the timber skirting 
a ereek, along which the main body of Opothleyoholo’s forces 
was then encamped.?! 


Some seventy men of the second squadron of the Texas cav- 
alry attacked the encampment about sunset, being supported by 
other companies of the detachment, numbering approximately 150 
in all. But after firing from three to five rounds, they were out- 
flanked by the loyal Indians and forced to retreat under a hot 
fire two and half miles to the main command.”? 


As soon as the firing was heard by the main body, the Choc- 
taw and Chickasaw regiment was ordered to saddle and mount 


17 [bid., 23. See also Grant Foreman, The Five Civilized Tribes (Norman: Uni- 
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and advance to the aid of the retreating Texans. They rode a 
short distance to the front and dismounted, but it was now dark 
and extremely difficult to tell friend from foe. Colonel Cooper 
and his volunteer aide, Col. James Bourland, of Texas, rode to the 
front, and Bourland called out, asking if any Texans were there. He 
was answered ‘‘by the crack of the enemy’s rifles.’’ The Choe- 
taws and Chickasaws immediately opened fire and after a few 
rounds silenced the loyal Indians, who retreated under cover of 
the darkness. Off to the right the prairie had been fired and 
was burning briskly when the engagement ended.** 


That battle, the first to be fought in the Indian Territory 
during the Civil War, is listed in the Official Records as the ‘‘En- 
gagement at Round Mountain.’ The location of the battlefield 
has not yet been determined. One writer placed it ‘“approximately 
a mile north of the present city of Keystone, around the base and 
along the crest of one of a number of round-shaped hills in that 
region.” A much less likely site in the western part of Tulsa 
County has recently been proposed.*® 


‘ 


Opothleyoholo’s force in the engagement was ‘‘variously esti- 
mated at from 800 to 1,200 Creeks and Seminoles and 200 to 300 
negroes,’’ and the loyal Indians were said to have lost 110 killed 
and wounded, a grossly exaggerated figure. Cooper reported his 
loss as six killed, four wounded, and one missing.*? 


Early the next morning the Confederates entered the main 
camp of the loyal Indians and found it deserted. Left behind were 
“‘the chief’s buggy, 12 wagons, flour, sugar, coffee, salt, ete., be- 
sides many cattle and ponies.’’28 


At that juncture the campaign against Opothleyoholo was 
brought to a halt by orders from General McCulloch directing 
Colonel Cooper to take position near the Arkansas line and co- 
operate with him in meeting a threatened attack by the Federal 
Army under General Fremont concentrated at Springfield, Mis- 
sourl. Further pursuit at that time was also held impractical 
by Cooper owing to the destruction of forage by the loyal Indians 
and the condition of the horses of his command, ‘‘worn down by 
rapid marches.’’ 
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Returning on November 24 to Concharta,29 where his train was 
parked, Colonel Cooper learned that the Federal Army had re- 
treated from Springfield and that it was unnecessary for him to 
take post along the Arkansas border, ‘‘but proper to prosecute 
the operations against Opothleyoholo without delay and with the 
utmost energy,’’? which, added Cooper in his official report, ‘‘I 
accordingly proceeded to do.’ 


After reorganizing his forces at Spring Hill, near Concharta, 
and giving his men a few days’ rest, Cooper moved on the 29th 
of November in the direction of Tulsey Town.*! His command, 
much reduced, now numbered but 780 men, and consisted of 430 
men of the Choctaw and Chickasaw regiment, under Maj. Mitchell 
Laflore; 50 men of the Choctaw battalion, under Capt. Alfred 
Wade; 285 men of Col. D. N. McIntosh’s Creek regiment; and 15 
men of Capt. James M. C. Smith’s Creek company.*? 


Col. William B. Sims, of the Ninth Texas Cavalry, who had 
joined the regiment and removed with his sick to Tullahassee,® 
was ordered to support the movement and march with all his 
available force up the Verdigris River in the direction of Coody’s 
Bluff, where Col. John Drew was posted with a detachment of 
the First Cherokee Mounted Rifles. 


Colonel Cooper had been informed that the loyal Indians had 
‘‘taken refuge in the Cherokee country by invitation of a lead- 
ing disaffected Cherokee’’; and on arrival at Tulsey Town he 


was told by an escaped prisoner that Opothleyoholo’s warriors, 
2,000 strong, were planning an immediate attack.34 


Colonel Drew was ordered to march south from Coody’s Bluff 
and form a junction with Cooper’s force somewhere on the road 
to James McDaniels’; and Colonel Sims, then at Mrs. MeNair’s on 
the Verdigris east of Tulsey Town, was directed to join him at 
David Van’s.2° Through some misunderstanding, Drew failed to 
make connection, and Cooper marched north from Van’s as far 


29 Concharta was south of the Arkansas River and a few miles southwest of 
the present town of Leonard in the southern part of Tulsa County. Eaton, op. cit. 
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as the Caney River before he turned west and, about noon on 
Sunday, December 8, found Drew encamped on Bird Creek. He 
had arrived there Saturday morning with a force of approximately 


480 men.** 


The loyal Indians were in camp six miles farther south on 
the same creek, and Drew was in receipt of a message from Opoth- 
leyoholo ‘‘expressing a desire to make peace.’’ Colonel Cooper au- 
thorized him to send Major Pegg, of the Cherokee regiment, to 
Opothleyoholo’s camp with the assurance that the Confederate 
commander did not desire the ‘‘shedding of blood among the In- 
dians’’ and proposed a conference the next day. Cooper went 
into camp on the west side of the ereek about two miles below 
the Cherokees.** 


Major Pegg was accompanied on the peace mission by Cap- 
tains George W. Scraper and J. P. Davis and the Rev. Lewis Down- 
ing. Late that afternoon, before they returned, Colonel Drew 
learned that not more than sixty men were in camp and that a 
rumor was being circulated that they were to be attacked by a 
large force then close at hand. Drew and a small party of Cher- 
okees mounted their horses and started for Cooper’s camp. After 
proceeding some distance, they turned back to secure the ammu- 
nition. In camp they found Major Pegg, who had returned with- 
out being able to reach Opothleyoholo, but who reported that he 
had seen ‘‘a large number of warriors painted for battle,’? who 
would be ‘‘down’’ upon them that night. Pegg himself had been 
allowed to return only on the ‘‘plea of removing some women and 
children from danger.’’ His report completed the demoralization 
of the Cherokees, and in the darkness they ‘‘dispersed in squads.’”8 
Some of them, including Major Pegg and Captain Davis, made 
their way back to Fort Gibson, but many of the Cherokees put on 
the shuck badge worn by Opothleyoholo’s warriors and joined 
the loyal Indians.*® Among them were Captain Scraper and Cap- 
tain James McDaniel, the latter a member of the Cherokee Na- 
tional Committee, 1857-59, from the Coo-wee-scoo-wee district.4° 
Only twenty-eight Cherokees were left to follow Colonel Drew 
to Cooper’s camp and pledge their aid in its defense.‘ 
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About 7 o’clock that night Colonel Cooper was informed of 
the panic among the Cherokees. He sent Lieutenant Colonel Quayle 
with a squadron of the Texas cavalry to investigate and report 
the condition of Drew’s camp. Some provisions and a portion of 
the train were brought down that night by the Cherokee wagon- 
master and his teamsters, ‘‘true to their duty.’’ The remainder 
of the camp equipment was removed the next morning.!? 


; Cooper’s whole command was aroused by the alarm and re- 
mained under arms all night, and a company under Captain Parks 
was sent on a scout to the rear of Opothleyoholo’s camp.*? 


The loyal Indians did not attack, however, and on the morn- 
ing of the 9th two companies of Creeks, under command of Clap- 
tain Foster, went on a reconnaissance in the direction of Park’s 
Store, on Hominy Creek.** 


Seeking a position that would enable him to maintain lines 
of communication with his depot at Coweta Mission* and with re- 
inforcements expected at Tulsey Town, Cooper recrossed Bird 
Creek about 11 o’clock and moved down the east side. He had 
proceeded about five miles when two runners reached him at the 
head of the column with a message from Captain Foster saying 
that he had found the enemy ‘‘in large force’? and that Captain 
Parks ‘‘had exchanged a few shots with them, taken six prisoners, 
and was retreating, hotly pursued.’’4¢ 


At that moment shots were heard in the rear. Directing the 
Cherokee train to be parked on the prairie, under guard, Cooper 
hastily formed his troops in three columns—the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws on the right, the Texans and Cherokees in the center, 
the Creeks on the left—and ‘‘advanced at a quick gallop on the 
enemy, who had by this time shown himself in large force . . .’’” 


Meanwhile, the rear guard repulsed an attack made by a body 
of 200 loyal Indians, who were driven back to the creek bottom, 
a distance of two miles, by a squadron of Choctaws and Chickasaws 
under Captain Young.*® 


Opothleyoholo’s main camp at that time is thought to have 
been on the west side of Bird Creek in a horseshoe bend about 
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two miles north and one mile east of the present town of Turley, 
in Tulsa County. This belief is strengthened by the fact that the 
Upper Creeks seem to have had a penchant for bends of rivers, 
in spite of their early disastrous experience at the Horse Shoe 
Bend of the Tallapoosa River in Alabama during the Creek War 
of 1813-14. Their warriors, however, were mainly on the east 
side, above and below the camp, concealed in the heavy timber 
that skirted the tortuous windings of Bird Creek. The creek was 
deep and could be forded only at certain points; but knowing 
these, the loyal Indians could cross and recross at will. 


The strategy of Opothleyoholo’s forces was clearly outlined 
by Col. D. N. McIntosh in his official report: 


“1st. . . . They had placed their forces in a large creek, knowing by 
marching across the prairie that we would be likely to pass in reach of 
the place. 


“9d. The grounds they had selected were extremely difficult to pass, 
and in fact most of the banks on the creek were bluff and deep waters, 
so that no forces could pass across only at some particular points, which 
were only known to them. 


“3d. This place was fortified also with large timber on the side they 
occupied, and on our side the prairie extended to the creek, where the 
enemies were bedded, lying in wait for our approach.” 49 


The main body of Cooper’s command advanced rapidly across 
the intervening prairie, clearing the ravines of skirmishers and 
sharpshooters, and driving the loyal Indians to the creek bank. 
In describing the terrain, Cooper said: 


“The position then taken up by the enemy at Chusto-Talasah, or the 
Caving Banks (the Creeks call the place Fonta-hulwache, Little High 
Shoals), presented almost insurmountable obstacles to our troops. 


“The creek made up to the prairie on the side of our approach in an 
abrupt, precipitous bank, some 30 feet in height, at places cut into steps, 
reaching near the top and forming a complete parapet ... The opposite 
side, which was occupied by the hostile forces, was densely covered with 


heavy timber, matted undergrowth, and thickets, and fortified additionally 
by prostrate logs.’’50 


Cooper was describing, it should be noted, the front along the 


horseshoe bend. The reverse bends above and below were heavily 
wooded on the east side. 


The battle, which lasted about four hours, was a series of 
attacks and flanking movements. After being driven back into 
the timber, and often to the creek bank, the loyal Indians would 
work around on the flanks of the Confederates and pour in a 
volley, only to be charged and forced back again. Captain Pitch- 
lynn, of the Choctaw and Chickasaw regiment, stated in his re- 
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port to Cooper: ‘‘The mode of warfare adopted by the enemy com- 
pelled us, as you are aware, to abandon strict military discipline 
and make use of somewhat similar movements in order to be suc- 
cessful,’ ’51 


The Choctaws and Chickasaws fought on the right of the line 
throughout the enngagement; and the Creeks, except at the close, 
on the left. In the center, however, Colonel Sims divided his Texas 
cavalry, numbering about 260 men, into two divisions; one, under 
Lieutenant Colonel Quayle, fighting alongside the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws; and the other, under his own command, fighting at 
the side of the Creeks; the two being again united on the right 
late in the afternoon.*? 


Much of the fighting of the Choctaws and Chickasaws cen- 
tered around ‘‘a dwelling-house, a small corn-crib, and rail fence,’’ 
the location of which cannot now be established with certainty, 
but which were situated near and probably north of the ravine at 
the northeast corner of the horseshoe bend. 


Just before sunset the Creek regiment ended the fighting on 
the left by driving the loyal Indians across the creek; then closed 
the battle by going to the relief of the exhausted Choctaws and 
Chickasaws on the right.*? 


Colonel Cooper estimated his force actually engaged at 1,100, 
and reported a loss of 15 killed and 87 wounded. He was certain 
the loyal Indians had ‘‘over 2,500’’ in their ranks, and cited Major 
Pege’s figure of 4,000. But the loss charged to them of 500 killed 
and wounded was another gross exaggeration.™4 


The Confederates bivouacked that night on the prairie, re- 
turning to the battlefield the next morning, but the loyal Indians 
had ‘‘retreated to the mountains.’’ After burying their dead, 
Cooper’s men marched to David Van’s, where the train and their 
wounded had already been moved, and encamped for the night. 


Cooper was again forced to suspend the campaign against 
Opothleyoholo and the loyal Indians. For one thing, his supply of 
ammunition was nearly exhausted; but of far graver importance 
was the alarming news that the defection among the Cherokees 
was widespread and growing. On arrival at Van’s the night of 
December 10, Colonel Cooper learned that a body of 100 Cherokees 
from Fort Gibson had passed through the evening before and 
joined the loyal Indians on Hominy Creek. He decided to place 
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his troops in position to counteract any further movement among 
the Cherokees in support of Opothleyoholo.*® 


Colonel Drew, with the Cherokee train, and Colonel Sims and 
the Ninth Texas Cavalry were ordered to march direct to Fort 
Gibson. Colonel Cooper, with the Choctaw and Creek regiments, 
fell back by way of Tulsey Town down the Arkansas.*? Meanwhile, 
Col. James McIntosh, in command of McCulloch’s Division, then 
in winter quarters at Van Buren, Arkansas, had been urgently re- 
quested to send reinforcements of white troops into the Cherokee 
eountry. ‘‘The true men among the Cherokees must be supported 
and protected or we shall lose the Indian Territory,’’ declared 
Cooper in a letter to McIntosh.*® 


Arriving on the 13th at Choska, in the Creek Nation, twenty 
miles above Fort Gibson, Cooper put the main body of his com- 
mand into camp and hastened on with two companies of the Choe- 
taw and Chickasaw regiment to a point on Grand River opposite 
Fort Gibson, where he encamped. The rapid concentration of 
troops, however, had by that time achieved its object, suppress- 
ing all ‘‘outward show of sympathy with the enemy.’”® 


Colonel McIntosh promptly responded to Cooper’s eall for aid 
by ordering seven companies of Young’s Eleventh Texas Cavalry, 
five companies of Greer’s Third Texas Cavalry, and Major Whit- 
field’s Texas battalion of three companies to report to him at 
Fort Gibson. McIntosh urged him, as soon as the force was con- 
centrated, ‘‘to march at once and use his utmost efforts to de- 
stroy the enemy.’’ Cooper was also allowed to retain Sim’s regi- 
ment, which had been ordered into winter quarters at Van Buren, 
but which was still in camp at Fort Gibson. Further, he was au- 
thorized to call on the ordnance and quartermaster departments 
at Fort Smith for ammunition and supplies.®¢ 


On the evening of the 19th Cooper crossed over to Fort Gib- 
son from his camp on Grand River for the purpose of addressing 
Drew’s regiment in conjunction with Chief Ross of the Cherokees. 
At the fort, much to his surprise, he found Col. James MelIntosh, 
‘“‘who announced his intention of taking the field with some 2,000 
troops against Opothleyoholo.’’6 


; Although disappointed by the ‘‘change in Colonel MeIntosh’s 
intentions,’’ Cooper made no objection. He shared with McIntosh 
all the information he possessed of the location of Opothleyoholo’s 
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camp and the topography of the surrounding country, and agreed 
to cooperate by moving up the Arkansas to the rear of Opothleyo- 
holo’s position, while McIntosh marched up the Verdigris and at- 
tacked in front. The strategy was excellent, although the division 
of forces seems to have been prompted by the scarcity of forage.® 


Following his address to the members of Drew’s regiment, 
Cooper concluded arrangements with Chief Ross and Colonel Drew 
for the reorganization of the regiment, and returned to Choska on 
the ote with Whitfield’s battalion and the squadron of Choe- 
taws. 


Sims’ regiment joined Cooper at Choska, but the companies 
assigned to him from the Eleventh and Third Texas regiments 
were retained by Colonel McIntosh. A supply of ammunition 
promised by McIntosh was not received until the night of the 234d. 
Delayed also by the desertion of his teamsters, Cooper was unable 
to begin the march for Tulsey Town until the 24th.* 


Colonel McIntosh, in the meantime had left Fort Gibson at 
noon on the 22d with a force of 1,380 men. His command con- 
sisted of five companies of the Third Texas Cavalry, under Lieut. 
Col. Walter P. Lane; the Sixth Texas Cavalry, under Lieut. Col. 
John S. Griffith; seven companies of the Eleventh Texas Cavalry, 
under Col. William C. Young; four companies of McIntosh’s own 
regiment, the Second Arkansas Mounted Rifles, under Capt. Wil- 
liam Gipson; and the Lamar Cavalry, a company of Texans at- 
tached to division headquarters, under Capt. H. S. Bennett. In 
addition, Col. Stand Watie’s Second Cherokee Regiment, stationed 
on Grand River, was ordered to join McIntosh at Mrs. McNair’s, 
on the Verdigris.® 


McIntosh arrived at Mrs. McNair’s on the morning of the 
24th. Resuming his march the next morning, he made camp on 
the evening of the 25th at a place unidentified, but which may 
have been David Van’s. As the Confederates went into camp, a 
party of Opothleyoholo’s warriors appeared in sight. A regiment 
sent to observe them was recalled when the loyal Indians retreated, 
McIntosh refusing to be drawn into a ‘‘fruitless chase.’’ That 
evening a message was received from Colonel Cooper saying it 
would be several days before he could join in the movement. Mc- 
_ Intosh resolved to attack alone.® 


James McIntosh was born at Tampa Bay, Florida, in 1828, 
and was the son of Col. James S. McIntosh, who was killed in 
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he stormine of Molino del Rey during the Mexican War. He 
ae Bee denied from West Point in the class of 1849. At the out- 
break of the Civil War he was a captain in the First Cavalry, and 
had been stationed at Fort Arbuckle, 1858-59; at Fort Cobb, 1859- 
60; and at Fort Smith, 1860-61. He resigned May 7, 1861, and 
joined the Confederates. At the battle of Wilson’s Creek, in 
August, he commanded the Second Arkansas Mounted Rifles, 
acting also as adjutant to General McCulloch. He assumed tem- 
porary command of McCulloch’s Division early in December when 
the general went to Richmond, Virginia, to explain conditions in 
his department.® 


Unable to move his train farther, Colonel McIntosh placed it 
in charge of the brigade quartermaster, with a guard of 100 men, 
and with four days’ cooked rations broke camp early on the morn- 
ing of December 26 and marched west toward the hills ‘‘running 
back into the Big Bend of the Arkansas.’’ The Third Texas Cav- 
alry, under Lieutenant Colonel Lane, moved in advance, a com- 
pany under Captain Short forming an advance guard.® 


Toward noon Captain Short crossed Hominy Creek and im- 
mediately came under fire. The loyal Indians were posted ‘‘on 
a high and rugged hill, with its side covered with oak trees.’’ 
Between the hill and the creek was open ground 200 or 300 yards 
in width.’’?° 


Captain Short gallantly maintained his position until the main 
body came up. Colonel McIntosh ordered the Eleventh Texas 
Cavalry, under Colonel Young, to form on the left, and: the Sixth 
Texas Cavalry, under Lieutenant Colonel Griffith, on the right. 
The center, composed of Lane’s regiment, Captain Gipson’s de- 
tachment of the Second Arkansas Mounted Rifles, and Captain 
Bennett’s company, the Lamar Cavalry, were ordered to cross the 
stream and support Captain Short, and were followed by Colonel 
Young’s troops, who formed on their left.™ 


_The loyal Indians, ‘‘estimated at 1,700,’? occupied a strong 
position. The Seminoles, under their chief, Halleck Tustenuggee, 
were on foot at the base of the hill, posted behind trees and rocks, 
while others formed a line near the top. The Creeks, on horse- 
back, were stationed beyond in reserve.72 


68 Marcus J. Wright, General Officers of the Confederate Army (New - 
ee Publishing Co., 1911), 69. George W. Cullum, sti Se fecha val 
ed o benees a * 6 S. ee: Academy (New York: D. Van Nos- 
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OR Sale TVR ee III, 107, 110; ibid., VIII, 703. 

70 [bid., 23, 29. 

7 Ibid., 23. 

72 Ibid., 23. 
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At 12 noon Colonel McIntosh ordered a bugler to sound the 
charge. “One wild yell from a thousand throats burst upon the 
air, and the living mass hurled itself upon the foe,’’ said McIntosh 
in his official report. ‘‘The sharp report of the rifle came from 
every tree and rock, but on our brave men rushed, nor stopped 
until the summit of the hill was gained and we were mingled 
with the enemy.’’73 


The charge upon the hill was made by the troops in the cen- 
ter led by Lane’s regiment. The Seminoles retreated to the top 
of the hill, unable to stem the impetuous onset of the Texans. 
There for a short time a desperate struggle took place, marked 
by hand-to-hand conflict. Forced to give way, the loyal Indians 
fled in wild disorder. Young’s and Griffith’s regiments joined 
in the pursuit over rocky hills and through deep ravines. The 
loyal Indians attempted to make a stand at their encampment, 
but were routed, and the battle ended at 4 o’clock with the Con- 
federates ‘‘victors in the center of Opothleyoholo’s camp.’’’4 


The battle, known officially as the ‘‘Engagement at Chuste- 
nahlah,’’ was fought west of Skiatook on Hominy Creek, but the 
exact location is unknown.” Colonel McIntosh reported a loss 
of 8 killed and 32 wounded. He claimed the loss sustained by 
the loyal Indians was ‘‘upwards of 250’’ in killed alone.7@ That 
figure is of kindred value to Colonel Young’s report: ‘‘My regi- 
ment killed 211.’’”? 


Late that afternoon Col. Stand Watie, with 300 men of his 
Cherokee regiment, joined McIntosh. He made a forced march, 
but was unable to reach Hominy Creek in time for the battle. The 
Confederates camped that night on the battlefield.”8 


Early the next morning Colonel McIntosh resumed pursuit of the 
loyal Indians. After a march of about twenty-five miles, Col. 
Stand Watie overtook a body of Opothleyoholo’s warriors, said 
to number 500 or 600. He divided his force, placing half of the 
command under Major Boudinot, and attacked, dispersing the 
loyal Indians after a running fight lasting two hours or more. 
Reporting no loss of his own command in either killed or wounded, 
he and Major Boudinot claimed to have killed about twenty loyal 
Indians, the figure being revised to fifteen by Colonel McIntosh 
in his report.” 


73 [bid., 23. 

74 Ibid., 23-24, 26-29. , 

75 “Old-timers and especially the early Osage ranchers always said there had 
been a battle near Hominy falls, which is west of Skiatook and on Hominy Creek.” 
Eaton, op. cit. 
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Colonel Cooper arrived at Tulsey Town on the evening of the 
26th. The following morning he heard that McIntosh had at- 
tacked and defeated the loyal Indians. Abandoning his plan to 
gain the rear of Opothleyoholo’s forces, he decided to pursue by 
the nearest route. On the 28th, at Park’s Store, on Hominy Creek, 
he met Colonel McIntosh returning to winter quarters. Cooper 
continued his march, moving up Bird Creek.®° 


In a ‘‘fatiguing scout of seven days,’’ his command followed 
the trail to the Kansas line, then turned west toward the Arkansas 
River, ‘‘embracing the entire country lately occupied by Opothle- 
yoholo’s forces.’? The weather was exceedingly cold, the ground 
was covered with sleet, and one man froze to death. 


“Its results,” said Cooper in his official report, “were 6 of the enemy 
killed and 150 prisoners taken, mostly women and children, the total dis- 
persing in the direction of Walnut Creek, Kansas, of Opothleyoholo’s forces 
and people, thus securing the repose of the frontier for the winter. It 
also demonstrated that the capture of the whole of those who remained on 
Shoal [Hominy] Creek up to the 26th of December, including Opothleyo- 
holo himself, could have been easily effected had Col. James McIntosh 
waited until the forces under my command reached a position in the rear 
of the enemy, or even if Col. Stand Watie had been sent up Delaware 
Creek or up Bird Creek and thence to the rear of Opothleyholo’s position, 
the same result would have been attained and the machinations of the arch 
old traitor forever ended.’81 , 


Colonel Cooper returned to his train at Tulsey Town and 
moved with the main body of his command down the Arkansas 
to winter quarters. 


To the north, the fugitive loyal Indians struggled across the 
bleak prairies of southern Kansas. Many died of eold and priva- 
tion before aid could reach them; and long, weary months passed 
before those who survived were able to return to their homes in 
the Indian country. 


(To be continued) 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 
THE DIARY OF ASSISTANT SURGEON LEONARD 
McPHAIL ON HIS JOURNEY TO THE 
SOUTHWEST IN 1835 


Edited by Colonel Harold W. Jones, U. S. A. 


“The iniquity of oblivion blindly scattereth her poppy and 
deals with the memory of man without distinction to merit of per- 
petuity.’’ So wrote Sir Thomas Browne nearly three hundred years 
ago. As we look at this faded manuscript penned in 1835 before 
the covered wagon came into its own, when California and Texas 
were still foreign lands and the great Southwest an almost unknown 
country, we may well wonder if he who wrote so laboriously at the 
end of each day, perhaps by the uncertain light of the camp fire, 
ever speculated as to his rescue from that oblivion.t 


Who was Leonard McPhail? Diligent search through historical 
records of the Army and biographical works show that he entered 
the Service November 30, 1834, from Maryland and that he was 
sent by sea to New Orleans where he was placed on duty at Fort 
Jackson which had been established but a short time. Almost im- 
mediately he was assigned to the Regiment of Dragoons newly cre- 
ated for service in the Indian country. Evidently he went at once 
to Fort Gibson, Indian Territory, to receive his baptism into Army 
life in the field. It was on the expedition which ended in the sign- 
ing of the memorable treaty with the Comanche Indians, that the 
Diary was written. 


No record can be found of any of his movements from that 
period until August 1845, when war with Mexico appeared certain. 
At this time we find that Assistant Surgeon McPhail was the medical 
officer in charge of the 2d Dragoons and that later he became at- 
tached to the 7th Infantry encamped near what is now Fort Brown, 
opposite the city of Matamoras, Mexico. It is possible that early 
in the month of May 1846 he was actively engaged in the battles 
of Palo Alto and Resaca de la Palma. In the latter part of 1846 
there is found a reference that at Matamoras, Mexico, Dr. McPhail 
was on duty as one of the Assistant Surgeons at the general hospital 
there. This hospital was one of the establishments of General Tay- 
lor’s Army, the headquarters being at Monterey. 


During the active operations in Mexico, both under General 
Scott and General Taylor, we find many numerous: references to 
the bravery and efficient services of the medical officers with the 


1 The original manuscript is a document of 23 pages 6 by 10 inches, briefed 
on the back by some War Department clerk as “Dr. McPhail’s Journal with Dragoons 
in 1835.” It came into the possession of the Army Medical Library in Washington 
some years ago. It is doubtful if it has ever been read in its entirety. 
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troops, but no further mention is found of Dr. McPhail. It is un- 
likely that he was at any other time in the field during the Mexican 


War. 


Dr. McPhail was promoted at the close of the Mexican War in 
1848 to the grade of Surgeon. In an old file two letters have been 
discovered written by him during the war. One is dated April 2, 
1848, from the General Hospital, Army of Occupation, Matamoras, 
and refers to the shipment of the remains of a brother officer who 
died in Matamoras. The other is dated September 9, 1848, and con- 
tains a reference to the writer’s younger brother then in Louisiana. 
This officer had been brevetted major for gallantry at Cherubusco. 
Dr. McPhail and his brother resigned the same day, April 30, 1849, 
but whether to settle in the great Southwest or to joi the rush to 
California in search of gold and adventure, does not appear. The 
elder brother took no part in the Civil War, although the younger 
did. Dr. McPhail, as far as is known, published nothing for pos- 
terity. He died in 1867. 


Let us pause after picturing the young Assistant Surgeon 
dressed in his army blue at that far off station west of the Mississip- 
pi. What of Fort Gibson? This Army post was one of the earliest 
garrisons ever to be established in the Southwest, antedating Fort 
Leavenworth by several years. The Army Register of 1821 men- 
tions that the 7th U. S. Infantry was stationed in the Indian country 
in localities scattered along the Red and Arkansas Rivers in the 
present State of Oklahoma. A trading post had been established at 
Fort Smith in 1817 and it was to protect the southwestern trade 
route into what is now the State of Texas that troops were sent into 
this area of our Southwest. Gradually as trails became well estab- 
lished a ‘‘military road’’ was constructed through the territory be- 
tween the Neosho and Canadian Rivers. Fort Gibson is first men- 
tioned in the Army records as ‘‘Cantonment Gibson,’’ and it prob- 
ably came into official existence in 1824, as that is the year in which 
it first appears in print in the official Army Register. From Fort 
Gibson to Camp Holmes on the Canadian River by the military 
road was perhaps 140 miles, a three-hours’ journey at the present 
time. It took the expedition more than three weeks in 1835 to get 


Hue and they lost a number of animals and one soldier on the 
ray. 


Even thirty years later Fort Gibson was a wretched collection 
of log and frame huts, and from its malarious reputation it had 
become known as the ““charnel house of the frontier.’’ It was at 
the edge of a prairie, in a land unknown to eivilization. A wild 
prairie grass, rank and heavy, stretched away to the distant horizon 
sie was a wilderness filled with game, turkey, deer and buffalo, 
ane beginning to be penetrated by adventurers and land speculators. 

ere were plenty of Indians there, but the bitter and prolonged 
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Indian wars, which followed the gradual encroachment of the white 
man, were yet to come. The thin fringe of Army posts, which would 
be built later after the Civil War throughout Kansas and Texas, 
was then undreamed of. Into such a picture then, steps our chron- 
icler who has just, received his commission as an army officer from 
President Andrew Jackson. 


The West is before him, the setting sun his guide, the Indian 
the subject of his eager inquiry. So let us follow the trail with 
him and live his days over again before the ink which records his 
travels shall fade before our eyes. 


It was on a fine June day in 1835 that Dr. McPhail, under 
orders from General Arbuckle, left the shelter of Fort Gibson be- 
hind him, and it was in company with Lieutenant Seaton that he 
rode out across the prairie. Just at sunrise they forded the Arkansas 
River at its junction with the Neosho, and there they found a small 
command of Infantry and Dragoons with two four-mule wagons. 
The command proceeded southwest for fifteen miles and camped for 
the night. The Journal entries are as follows: 


Wednesday June 17. Alas! a mule wagon tongue is found broken in 
the morning and a new one must be fashioned for no wagon can be pulled 
lacking a tongue. However at seven o’clock we are again on our way. 
Two hours later a soldier is taken sick and a plague of flies descends upon 
us, tormenting horses and men. The heat is terrific and not a breath of 
air stirs. One of the oxen rolls over and dies perhaps from the terrible 
heat and the flies. By nightfall the expedition had marched but thirteen 
miles. 


Thursday, 18th. The waggons and men on foot left our bivouac at 
three in the morning, the dragoons following at sunrise. The flies have 
gone and the weather is cool and fair. We reached the Canadian River in 
the afternoon and camp was made after a march of 14 miles. 


The next day at dawn the river was crossed without accident and a 
halt made on the right bank near the home of a settler, Chilly McIntosh. 
There we found some U. S. cattle in a wild state. One was captured for 
draught purposes and another killed for meat. The following day was 
rainy and the command bivouaced at four in the afternoon. 


Saturday and Sunday. On account of the rain we are compelled to 
bivouac in the early afternoon. Two Creek Indians visited us, on the 
way to Fort Gibson and we sent letters by them. A soldier is taken sick 
and a horse bitten by a snake. The animal is quite useless as a result. 
The next day the country became much more hilly and rough and a wagon 
was overturned but no loss resulted. We shot a deer that afternoon and 
camped having made 18 miles. 


Wednesday, 24th. The heavy rains continue and the journey today 
has been a difficult and painful one. We could march only 7 miles. 


Thursday 25. It was necessary to bridge several ravines so we did 
not start till ten o’clock. A tedious journey, crossing creeks whose banks 
were so steep they must be dug to allow the waggons to pass. The rain 
comes down in torrents and officers and men were soaked to the skin. 
We made but six miles and camped near Little River. 
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i d it is impossible to 
iday 26 and Saturday 27. Torrents of rain an is i i 
eieaca ie Saturday the streams are sO high it is still impossible to 
march. "As the sun comes out in mid morning all hands are engaged in 
washing clothes and cleaning accouterments. 


. We are engaged in cutting a road to the river. “Wash” 
my eat soa over in a bark canoe to a village of the Delawares _in 
search of fresh meat but he returned reporting the water was too high 
and the banks too steep. At noon we succeeded in sending an Indian over 
to the other side who reached Major Mason’s camp. His small command 
of 14 men and 28 pack animals was on the way to Fort Gibson for pro- 
visions. 

Monday 29th. Still raining at intervals. The river is quite impassable. 
We are encamped on a ridge (spared by the rising waters) not more than 
two yards by fifty, the companions of scorpions, lizards, centipedes and 
Tarantulas that the water has driven to the only spot of terra firma for 
miles around. Capt. Trenor taken sick. 


Tuesday 30th. Fair. River still impassable. Three privates are on 
“sick report’ with intermittent fever. 


Wednesday July 1. The weather is fair but two more soldiers are 
on “sick report.” The men have killed a rattle snake and the Lieutenant 
and others partook of a meal en fricassie. A deer is also killed and a 
bee hive captured so we’ve been quite in clover in the way of munitions de 
bouche. Private Smith was lost at noon but was found at nightfall. The 
men talk of “belling the stray.” 


Thursday 2d. The night was chilly. The men have felled a tree 
and are making a pirogue. 


Friday 3d. Rain is falling. Lieut. Seaton and a private taken sick. 
An Osage runner brings a letter to us from Major Mason directing the 
Lieutenant to push on to his camp as soon as possible with all his force 
leaving only enough men to care for the waggons and draught animals. 
A meditated attack by the Cumanches is assigned as a reason for this 
order. 


Saturday 4th Independence Day. The pirogue is finished and launched 
and we have named it “Independence.” 


Sunday 5th. The day is fair. Three cheers! The detachment of Dra- 
goons have made a successful attempt to cross the river. At 5, it is done. 
The canoe turned over once and some salt and a gun lost. The two dra- 
goons reach shore safely, to our relief. 


Monday 6th. This morning broke camp “LOO-KOUT,” socalled by a 
native of the Netherlands who painted a sign for us in the Dutch way 
of spelling. Again crossed the river successfully with the canoes. Bi- 
vouaced near the Delaware village and were visited by some of the tribe. 


Tuesday 7th. At sunrise we passed the Indian village. The hills are 
rough and rocky. Plenty of excellent water. On starting the march this 
morning my stirrup caught in a cut down bush which trailing behind 
alarmed my horse who ran off with me at full speed through the woods. 
I maintained my seat though in imminent danger and finally brought my 
mount up standing. In the afternoon after bridging a ravine we entered 
the prairie again. We met an Indian with wife and child, goat and dogs. 
They had returned from a buffalo hunt having killed four. 


: Wednesday 8th. This morning at daybreak we saw buffaloes for the 
first time. I chased a bear which turned out to be a wolf! Passed through 
a brush wood of burnt oak and came out looking like so many “pot 
wrestlers.” Today we marched 12 miles. 
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Thursday 9th. On the way by sun up and shortly after we saw 
buffalo in herds. We gave chase and our Lieutenant and Peck got a 
shot but did not bring the game down. In the afternoon Peck went out 
after fresh meat and returned with the best of a buffalo cow he had killed. 
The meat tastes good as our appetite for fresh things is keen. It was 
my first time to dine on buffalo. Taken ill in the afternoon. Sick! Sick! 
Made 10 miles. Course is now west. 


Friday 10th. The Lieutenant was thrown from his horse but is only 
slightly injured. Lost one of my horses last night. So much for my hu- 
Mmanity in loaning him to a sick soldier. I am too sick to ride and have 
taken to the wagon. Too unwell to write. We made only 6 miles. 


Saturday 11th. Water is very scarce the last two days. The animals 
have suffered for the want of it. Arrive in the afternoon at Camp Holmes, 
Major Mason’s encampment. I am very ill: blooded freely. 


Saturday 26th. Have been sick for several days past which accounts 
for the blank in the Journal. We are surrounded by Indians, Osages, 
Pawnees, Kioways and different tribes of Cumanches. Some time ago the 
Chief of the Cumanches “Ta-ba-que-na’” made great exertions to induce 
the other bands to join him and wipe out Major Mason’s men. Since the 
arrival of our detachment he has become more pacific in his notions and 
yesterday on the arrival of Captain Lee’s command (from the 7th In- 
fantry) and on hearing the big gun fired he became very suspicious and 
removed his camp some distance away. He is said to be a bad Indian. 
He is a rather fat, dark looking fellow and bears the marks of “many 
a wound in battle won.” We have been visited by the Cumanche chief 
who is dressed off in a Dragoon’s jacket and a pair of old pattern in- 
fantry epaulettes (God only knows where he got them). The Chief is a 
good looking fellow and much lighter in color than old “Tab”; and be- 
sides he has a right pretty daughter, that is, pretty for an Indian belle. 
She wears a red blanket surmounted over the shoulders by a deer skin 
capotte fringed with elks’ teeth. She wears mocassins and leather gaithers 
fringed a@ la sauvage with a gingling trail from each leg (said to wipe 
out her footsteps). She has bracelets and her dark hair is parted in the 
middle seam of the head, the seam being painted vermilion, as well as 
her eyelids and lips. She is young and quite the rage with... 


Monday 27. Some light has been thrown on the indisposition lately 
manifested by the Indians not to remain. One of the Osages stole a horse 
a few days ago from a Cumanche. A deputation was sent with the owner 
to Claremor’s farm with orders from Major Mason for the restoration of 
the horse. One of the return party informed the Major that Claremor 
would not come to council till the corn was ripe as he knew the white 
ki-heka would not be there before. The Cumanches were told moreover 
not to wait but to go on a hunt, as the Great White Chief would not 
come after him and that Major Mason and his officers were no Chiefs 
but as the dead grass of the prairie—good for nothing. The Cumanches 
believed they were only fitted to eat up the flour and meat and send back 
for more and to prepare the way for the White Chief and himself who 
would come at the proper time after corn gathering. The Osage Chief 
“Black Dog” expresses great indignation at Claremor’s talk and hopes the 
general may come so as to make him out a “crooked talker.” 


Tuesday 28. We do not see as many Indians as usual. Suppose the 
Cumanches to be moving off—indisposed to be near us, being suspicious 
of our true character. The herds of Buffalos that were so abundant a few 
weeks since, and had disappeared, are supposed to be on the return as a 
Dragoon sentinel reports a herd of them two miles off. 
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Wednesday 29. The Major (Mason) has had a talk today with Taba- 
quena who consents to remain till Aug. 20th but cannot insure the stay of 
others of his tribe, nor that of the other chiefs, as they have some doubts 
of a council being held “before the fall of the leaf” being infested with 
this idea from some quarter unexpressed. Saw this afternoon a Cumanche 
in mourning for his child lately dead. He was painted black in stripes, 
and the ornaments lately belonging to his infant he wore suspended from 
his neck: a little buckskin doll, with the head of it covered with a lock 
of his infant’s hair. He looked sad and often upon this feeble image of 
his lost one showing that affection was with the living for the departed 


dead. 


Thursday 30th. Shortly after our arrival at Camp Holmes a Cumanche 
ran off with the wife of another. Being caught a few days after, the usual 
punishment in such cases was inflicted—the gashing of the face and body 
of the infidel couple and rubbing in charcoal so as to leave permanently 
the stain of disgrace. 


Friday 31st. I have observed today that many of the Cumanches as 
well as several of the Pawnees and especially the women are tatooed on 
the neck, face and arms, some quite tastefully. 


Saturday, August 1st 1835. Captain Perkins was despatched in search 
of the Kioways to invite them to council. Camp alarmed this evening 
between the hours of 7 and 8 o’clock by the report of a firearm followed 
by the cries of a person as if wounded. 


Forces turned out under arms and a corps de garde despatched under 
Lieutenant Harris to the Spring. Returned with the sentry placed there 
wounded. An Indian supposed to be an Osage, persisting in washing his 
feet in the spring was attempted to be removed by Private Sharp (Co. F. 
7th Inf’y) who not wishing to use violence pushed him off with the butt 
of his gun (as ordered in such cases) which extremity was seized by the 
Indian, cocked and discharged, whilst the left hand of the soldier was 
immediately applied over the muzzle, the hand receiving the whole charge, 
(ball and three buckshot) entering at the palm and passing obliquely 
toward the wrist, shattering the metacarpal bones and tearing the integu- 
ments so as to render amputation necessary. This I performed at once at 
the wrist joint. 


A corps de garde sent under Lieut. Harris to the Osage camp to de- 
mand the offending party—returned not being able to find him. The Major 
has demanded him of Black Dog. 


Saturday 2d. A council with the “big men” of the Osages held this 
morning concerning the affair of last night. Was not able to arrive at 
any clue by which the affair could be ascertained. The Detachment and 
waggons sent some days since to Little River for the articles left there 
by Capt. Lee’s command arrived this morning with the exception of one 
man lost from the waggon party. The two men despatched in search of 
him reported that they had tracked him 4 miles from camp on the way 
back and then again toward the camp. Sent immediately back with strict 
orders for a more diligent search. This afternoon some Cumanches on 
their return from a visit to the Osages drew up in front of our camp and 
gave us the compliment of a song accompanied by music from their rude 
kettle drums. They were dressed off in all their glory with feathers and 
painted skins, eye lids vermilion and cheeks striped a leur mode. 


Monday Aug. 8rd. A foot race yesterday afternoon by some Osages for 

a prize of two papers of paint offered by an officer of the camp. Poor 
eee A wrestling match today between some soldiers and Osages— 
e soidiers threw the Indians three times to one (Fair play and no 
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tripping). : A few days since Lieut. H. .. . beat the fastest Osage runner 
with ease in a race of 200 yards. It is evident that the whites, men with- 
out training, are far superior to the savages in athletic sports. 


Tuesday 4th. The command sent back yesterday in further search of 
the man lost from Capt. Lee’s command returned this afternoon without 
any further intelligence of him. John, an Osage who speaks English, 
stated tonight that he had understood from the Cumanches that a white 
man had been to their camp several times within the last two days, made 
signs he was hungry, got to eat, and said he was afraid to come to our 
camp for fear of being flogged. 


On this information John was sent with the Pawnee woman, (Inter- 
pretess) to tell the Cumanches to secure the person and bring him to our 
camp, offering a reward in case he was brought in. The man now turns 
out to be one of those on “sick report” who had been put on low diet. 


Wednesday 5th. The remaining Cumanches removed yesterday after- 
noon from the west to the east of us. They passed along by us with their 
tent poles trailing on each side of their horses and the tent skins packed 
on their backs. Several persons in camp and some Indians report to have 
heard this morning a sound like the firing of a piece of cannon. We are 
in suspense to know what it was. A race course laid out today. JI faut 
aamuser quand on est jeune. 


Thursday 6th. The weather which has been fair for some time past 
is on the change. It showered yesterday and today is cool with a Scotch 
mist. The Major, Lieut. Harris, “Very Good’ a Kanzas Indian and some 
others of the Osages had a Buffalo Chase yesterday afternoon. The Major 
and Lieut. were in at the death, the animal being dispatched with arrows 
some of which passed through and through it. 


Friday 7th. The Osages who have remained here so long and s0 
patiently for the treaty making party are today preparing to leave for 
their homes. Capt. Perkins and command returned not being able to find 
the Kioways. Crossed the main Canadian this afternoon. Rains. Had a 
fine view of the surrounding country from a hill on the right border of 
the river 100 feet above the level of the prairie. 


Sunday Aug. 9th. A Kioway and his wife appeared in Camp today. 
They are the finest looking savage folks I have seen. 


Monday 10th. The horses for the last few days have been so pestered 
by flies as to render it necessary to graze them at night and in the morn- 
ing and keep them in Camp during the day with smoky fires to drive off 
the plague. 


Tuesday 11th. We have been feasting these last few days on wild 
turkies (sic) which from the numbers daily brought in are abundant in 
the neighborhood. Urticaria or nettle rash is common amongst officers 
and men. Can it be owing to the prairie fed meat as the oxen and Buf- 
falo are very fond of the white flowering nettle that abounds in these parts? 
A herd of Buffalo and Indians in chase after them reported within 1% 
miles of camp. Weather cool and rainy. 


Wednesday 12th. There has been an increase in the number of sick 
reported, cases of intermittent fever principally attributed to the change 
in weather from warm and dry to cool and rainy. The winds prevailing 
blow over a large bottom and marsh a little ways from camp wafting the 
“mal-aria” over us. 

Thursday 13th. A great wailing was heard last night. On inquiry 
understood it proceeded from the lodges of some Wich-e-taws encamped 
close by. They had just received information of the complete rout of 
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i r parties and the death of many of their relatives in a fight 
ciate erties 4 a Mexican settlement. Nothing in the way of mourn- 
ing can exceed the demonstration of feeling made by the Indians on re- 
ceiving intelligence of the death of a friend or relative. Has he fallen 
with honor in battle his exploits are sung with the lament for his death 
and the scalps of his slaughtered foes are exposed with the last memorials 
of his fame. The songs of the Indians on these mournful occasions are 
extemporaneous and sung with streaming eyes, indeed their emotion is 
strong and heartfelt. 


Friday 14th. The detachment sent in a few days since, to Fort Gib- 
son returned last night bringing news, newspapers and letters and some 
“kieshaws” for the officers. The detachment reports Genl. Arbuckle and 
Governor Stokes commissioners with a Detachment 7th Infantry to be on 
their way here. Dense fog this morning. 


Saturday 16th. (An error. It was Aug. 15. Dr. McPhail continued 
the error in dates to the end of the diary. Ed.) The Osage sent yester- 
day for a further supply of medicines has returned today being turned back 
by Surgeon De Camp who is on his way with the commissioners and 
forces, who says he has a sufficient supply of the articles sent for. 


Monday 17th. An Osage entered Camp today bringing with him a 
musket that he had found near the body of a dead man. The musket 
proved to be one borne by the soldier who was lost from Capt. Lee’s com- 
mand somewhere about the 2d current. A detachment sent to bury the 
body. Returned and reported that the body was in a great state of decay 
apparently dead two weeks. Brought in a canteen confirming that the 
person was the one lost. The body was found about 3 miles from camp. 


Tuesday 18th. Six sick men arrived in camp today preceeding the 
command expected here tomorrow. Report Genl. Arbuckle, Gov. Stokes 
and command of Major Birch resting six miles henmse. Several Creeks 
with Genl. Chilly McIntosh arrived yesterday and are encamped near by. 
Cold at night. 


Monday 19. Genl. Arbuckle and Gov. Stokes commissioners arrived 
this day. Salute fired. A preliminary council held with the few remain- 
ing Indians here. Genl. Arbuckle and Gov. Stokes presiding. Captains 
Pennywait and Thompson with several other citizens arrived this after- 
noon to see the “far west” and be present at the council. Deputations 
are here from a few of the friendly tribes near the U. States border and 
some were women and children of the Cumanches and Pawnees. Owing 
to the tardiness of the commissioners, the Cumanches, Kioways and Paw- 
nees that were within hail a month ago had to leave to prevent starva- 
tion. A few of the Cumanches and Pawnees remain but all the Kioways 
have long since gone. The promises held out to the Indians should never 


be broken. They were to be met when the grass was in blade and not 
in the leaf. 


Thursday Aug. 20th. First sitting of the Council today. Gov. Stokes 
opened it in a short and pertinent speech and was followed by Genl. Ar- 
buckle. Indians present Cumanches, Wichetaws, Osages, Creeks, Choctaws, 


Senekas and Quapaws. The project of the treaty w: 
k as read and inter- 
preted to the various tribes represented. : i a 


Friday, Saturday and Sunday 21st, 22d, 23d. Weather rainy. Have 


_— pees with the sick as to have no time to note the occurrences of 


Monday Aug. 24th. The Council met today. Treaty agreed upon and 


Partly signed. Council broken up b i i i 
2 y a heavy rain which comm 
a thunder storm and continued all the afternoon. oe 
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Tuesday Aug. 25th. The Council met today; signing of the treaty 
concluded. (This is an_error as the commissioners concluded the treaty 
on August 24 according to official records.—Had.). Speeches from several 
chiefs and deputies. Emblems of peace exchanged by the calumet smoked 
in Council. Council adjourned sine die. Rained heavily tonight. 


Wednesday 26th. Commissioners distributing presents today to the 
Cumanches, Witchetaws and Osages. 


Thursday 27th. Rained heavily. Orders received to prepare to move 
homeward. Bid goodbye to the Indian Chiefs. Tabaquena and Black 
Dog were lavish in their expressions of gratitude for the medical services 
I had rendered them and gave me the “big shake” on parting. The In- 
fantry broke up camp and moved in the afternoon. 


(From this point the Diary is quoted in substance only.—Ed.) 


The homeward march to Fort Gibson is made over a new trail blazed 
by the pathfinders who forsake the military road. There are many ad- 
‘ventures and perils in crossing flooded rivers and quicksands but no lives 
are lost. The Indian interpreter has the best of it as his Indian wife 
swims his horse over a river and she then rafts his baggage and him- 
self! The command arrives at Fort Gibson on September 5th only to 
find the hospital there unfinished and unfurnished. The sick must be 
laid on the puncheon floors and Dr. McPhail roundly curses the “choke- 
damp” policy of the Government that has made Fort Gibson the “charnel 
house of the Army.” He determines that the death scenes of 1833 and 
1834 should not again be visited upon the ill treated and worse provided 
for Dragoons and his closing words are “I therefore required everything 
necessary for their comfort and close my journal with the consciousness 
of having done my duty faithfully.’ 


Following the last entry in the diary are a few notes in McPhail’s 
handwriting covering some four pages. In these notes he comments that 
his observations were confined largely to trails through which they passed, 
but a great variety of plants was noticed. They used the Chironia Augu- 
laris, well known in early American medicine, for intermittent fever, and 
experienced good effects when using a decoction of the whole plant which 
they found growing everywhere. They also found that slippery elm was 
useful in diseases common to the prairies. Buffalo abounded and formed 
the principal source of food for the Indians, although the meat was in- 
ferior to beef and it caused nettle rash among the soldiers. The Indians 
jerked it for winter use and ate it pounded up with maize. It was often 
eaten just as cut from the freshly killed animal. The Indians esteemed 
the kidneys and liver, especially when sopped in fresh blood. Deer were 
fairly plenty and the does were easily killed by Indians who blackened 
their faces and bodies. Some fish were found. Traces of coal were fre- 
quently seen. 


The Cumanches, Dr. McPhail says, were for the most part effeminate 
in their appearance and the males and females were hardly to be told 
apart in many tribes. They lived in conical tents of skins and were a 
wandering predatory race. In the treatment of diseases they made use 
of cupping, using a flint to scarify the skin and placing a buffalo horn 
over it meanwhile applying suction to the horn with the mouth. They 
were vastly astonished when cupped in the manner of civilized man! They 
often burned the skin over the neck, spine and other parts of the body 
with live coals to drive away pain. 


Dysentery and malarial fever were the commonest and most fatal dis- 
eases seen. Opium and Ipecac were the medicines used by Dr. McPhail 
for the most part, since quinine or even cinchoma bark were not avail- 
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i ny years later. “Prairie fever” our diarist describes so well 
aa a eae evier would now recognize in ; the symptoms the well 
known dengue of mosquito origin. Dr. McPhail mentions the folly of 
drastic medication in the cases of dysentery which were numerous and 
which he says best responded to mucilagenous drinks given after castor 
oil. He avers that the fearful mortality among the Dragoons in 1833 and 
1834 may be mainly attributed to the tea-spoon doses of calomel com- 
monly given. Such frightful doses, as he relates, were followed by gan- 
grene of the jaws and face, or salivation as it is now called. Those who 
lived were frequently disfigured for life, becoming “Living monuments 
of mercurial error.” 


Thus ends Dr. McPhail’s journey of some seventy days in the 
Indian Country one hundred and five years ago. He was but one 
of many like him to whom such duty was more or less routine, 
and there were many others who were on similar missions. Much 
of our Great West was discovered in this manner and yet of the thou- 
sands of arduous and painful expeditions great and small, how few 
intimate accounts of their daily existence remain! McPhail took 
the trouble to record the small happenings of his journey and he 
gives us in his own way a picture of this virgin territory, the home 
of the buffalo and the Comanche. 


Of the characters in his journal, Colonel Mathew Arbuckle was 
a contemporary of the celebrated Generals Jacob Brown and Win- 
field Scott and entered the Army as a lieutenant in 1799. He be- 
came Brevet-Brigadier General and died in service, well along in 
years, in 1851. Captain David Perkins was of the Ist Dragoons. 
He resigned in 1839 and died in 1848. Lieutenant Arnold Harris 
resigned in 1837 and he died just after the close of the Civil War. 
Lieutenant Augustine Seaton, McPhail’s intimate companion, died 
at Fort Gibson two months after the return of the expedition. Major 
Birch rose from the ranks and had served in the War of 1812, and 
he was dead at Fort Gibson in a little more than a year after the 
signing of the treaty. Major De Camp, the much older and the 


senior medical officer with the 7th Infantry, outlived McPhail by 
several years. 


Major Richard B. Mason of Virginia was an officer of the Ist 
Dragoons and became Lieutenant Colonel the following year and 
Brigadier General in 1848 dying two years later. Captain Eustace 
Trenor of New York was Captain in the 1st Dragoons and died the 


year the Mexican War opened. Captains Thompson and Penny- 
wait cannot be identified. 


Chilly McIntosh was the son of William MeIntosh, a Creek 
Indian chief, who was Brigadier General in the United States Army 
in Jackson’s campaign against the Seminoles in Florida. He died 
in 1825. William McIntosh was descended from a British army 
captain, at one time agent to the Creek Indians, and an Indian 
woman. General McIntosh was a firm friend of the white man and 
a mediator in the Indian troubles in Alabama and Georgia but he 
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was expelled from the Cherokee Council, and during the enforce- 
ment of a treaty in 1825 his house was burned and he himself was 
killed. His son, Chilly McIntosh, was thus a quarter breed Indian. 
At this time he was a member of the Muscogee (Creek) tribe and 
although a chief and one of the four or five Indian signers who 
could read and write, he had no Indian name. Why Dr. McPhail 
refers to him in one place as ‘‘Genl. MeIntosh’’ is not known unless 
he was so called in deference to his celebrated father. 


Montfort Stokes was U. 8S. Senator and Governor of North 
Carolina and he was appointed by President Andrew Jackson one 
of the three commissioners to report on conditions in the present 
State of Oklahoma, becoming later an agent for the Cherokees, 
Senecas and Shawnees. He had the reputation of being an unsel- 
fish, tireless worker and he possessed a great influence upon the 
preservation of peace in what was then probably the most disturbed 
and turbulent area of the United States. Due to the uncertainties 
of politics Governor Stokes failed of reappointment in 1841 and 
he died shortly afterward at Fort Gibson where he was buried 
with military honors. 


Tabaquena mentioned as the Chief of the Cumanches was ap- 
parently not the principal Chief of the Cumanches but third in 
rank. Black Dog was the Osage Chief second in rank, and he was 
unfriendly to the white man. Claremore was an Indian of im- 
portance but he did not sign the treaty, for reasons alluded to in 
the diary. 


Among those who witnessed the ceremony, besides Majors Mason 
and Birch, Captain Lee and Surgeons De Camp and McPhail, were 
several others. One of them, Augustine A. Chouteau, was a member 
of the celebrated family of that name. He was undoubtedly a son 
of Auguste Pierre Chouteau and grandson of the noted Jean Cho- 
teau of St. Louis and New Orleans. The elder Chouteaus had been 
fur traders, explorers and Indian agents, and Auguste Chouteau 
had settled on the Neosho in the country near the present town 
of Salina about 1820. 


In this theatre, which was soon to be thronged with Indian 
agents, soldiers, traders, miss:onaries and speculators, the Chouteaus 
maintained the lives of frontier barons. They were an Indian 
family of great influence, settling disputes and lavishing unending 
hospitality. In 1835 the family lived at Camp Holmes on the 
Canadian River not far from what is now Holdenville, Oklahoma, 
and perhaps 150 miles to the southwest of their old home. It is like- 
ly that this region was chosen for the Council because of the friendly 
atmosphere prevailing there. 

In a rare volume, The Treaties between the United States of 
America and the Several Indian Tribes from 1778 to 1837, issued 
by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in the latter year, is the 
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complete text of the treaty with the Comanches, Witchetaws, Chero- 
kees, Muscogees, Chocktaws, Osages, Senecas and Quapaws. There 
are many names which fascinate with their accurate descriptive 
powers, and in this respect they show that the literary invention 
of today does not excel that of yesterday. Here we see the marks 
of Big Eagle, Brass Man, Broken Arm, He-Who-Sucks-Quick, Boy- 
Who-Was-Soon-A-Man, Stinking-Tobacco-Box, Riding-Chief, First- 
Man - In - Four - Battles, Man-Who-Sees-Things-Done-In-The-Wrong- 
Way, Ambitious-Adulterer, Crazy-Warrior, Whoop-Four-Times, Hard 
To-Look-At-The-Sun-Rising, Plate-Licker, John Sky, Peter Pork, 
The Maggot, The Spider, The Tortoise, The Doctor of The Nose, 
Raw-Meat, Brave-Spirit, and a hundred others, and yet no two are 
alike. 


In the examination of the records of the Army officers one is 
impressed with the large number of resignations from the Service. 
This was no doubt due to the fearful living conditions and hard- 
ships which were theirs, and such a life, combined with their low 
pay and doubtful future, caused officers who had had the advan- 
tage of a West Point education to seek their fortunes outside the 
Service. Most of those who did not resign seem to have died early. 


From 1778 to 1837, according to official documents published 
in the latter year, the United States concluded 324 treaties with 
the Indians, 38 of them with the Potawatomies. The treaty with 
the Comanches was the first ever entered into with that nation but 
it included as well a treaty with the Choctaws, Witchetows, Mus- 
cogees, Osages, Senecas, and Quapaws. No less than 191 Indians 
set their mark to the document, the greatest number of signers in 
our Indian History up to that time, and probably the greatest number 
ever recorded. The treaty concluded at Camp Holmes on Aug. 24, 
1835 as related by McPhail, guaranteed perpetual peace and friend- 
ship between the citizens of the United States and the Indian nations 
and tribes named. It was an honestly drawn and a fair and generous 
agreement, providing penalties and indemnities for infractions, but 
like the others it was not kept inviolate. It was probably not long 
before War Eagle, Sleeping Wolf, Black Dog, Man-Who-Marries-His- 
Witfe-Twice, and Fox-Without-A-Heart were again on the warpath, 
in their never ending struggle against the westward march of the 
settlers, which, except for the brief respite during the Civil War, 
was not to slacken for more than a generation. After 1880 it was 
hardly necessary to make any more promises to the Noble Red Man. 
Nevertheless, the grandchildren of the Indians who remained have 
richly profited in the end and the black gold that became theirs has 
perhaps enabled the descendants of Man-Who-Puts-His-Foot-On-The- 
Scalp, who now ride in a limousine, to gaze in amused tolerance at 
the family descended from the early pale face settlers who are try- 
ing, desperately, to wring a living from the soil. 
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CHIEF KIAS 
Eprtrep By THroporr A. Epicrer 


When I visited Chief Kias of the Cheyennes late in the sum- 
mer of 1938, he told me: ‘‘He-e-wo-ne!, I am getting old and I 
should like to tell the story of my life to someone so that it might 
be preserved for my grandchildren. You are a writer. Could you 
write it down for me?’’ 


So Chief Kias spent two entire afternoons telling me the story 
of his life. Graceful gestures accompanied his eloquent Cheyenne. 


Less than a year later he passed away. 


His biography is a history in itself, since his life spanned two 
eras, that of the wild Indian and that of the civilized Indian. It 
is a moving narrative of the conquest and subsequent civilization 
of the Indian, told first-hand by one of the actors in the great drama. 


Chief Kias’ wide reputation for truthfulness adds to the im- 
portance of the story, which sheds new light on several historical 
events. 


Through his honesty, dependability, kindliness, willingness and 
excellent judgment Kias rose to even greater heights as a peace- 
time chief than his father as a war-time chief. Probably no Indian 
has ever won greater respect from whites and Indians alike. 


Here is his story, with portions omitted because of lack of space: 


I was born the year known to the Cheyennes as that in which the 
Osages killed six Cheyennes in a battle, a short distance east of Fort Supply, 
Gklahoma.2 The year is estimated as 1867. 


My father was Wolf-Goes-Through-the-Crowd (often incorrectly called 
Wolf-in-the-Middle), a chief. 


My mother was White Horse, a Pawnee, captured by the Cheyennes 
when she was one and one-half years old. 


When a Cheyenne war party came upon the Pawnee camp, only the 
women were there, the men having gone off to hunt. White Horse was 
under a tree with her mother and grandmother. Her grandmother was 
rocking her to sleep. Her mother was scraping a buffalo hide. The Chey- 


1 My Cheyenne name at that time, given me by Packer, one of the heroes of 
the Battle of the Washita, was He-e-wo-ne (She-Wolf). Subsequently, however, 
at a Cheyenne gathering, Kias himself gave me a different name—Ho-ho-na-ma-ets 
(Big Stone). According to Indian custom, I should have given Kias a present, 
like, for example, a horse. I still owe the horse. 

2This battle is remembered so well because the Cheyennes and the Osages 
were ordinarily at peace. It came about at the insistence of Spotted Bird, a 
member of the Clown band of the Cheyennes, who wanted to kill an Osage so 
he could tie his Clown arrow sword in red. (When the owner of a Clown arrow 
sword killed an enemy he could tie a red ribbon around the sword.) The Cheyennes 
killed the Osage, but a battle with other Osages ensued. Spotted Bird was one 
of the Cheyennes who was killed, and his Clown arrow sword had to be thrown 


away. 
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i her escaped. The 
shot and killed the grandmother, but the mot 7 
Serio wanted to kill the child, too, but one young man named Giista 


said: 

“Do not kill the little girl. I shall take her to be my sister. I have 
no sister.” 

Later there was a big battle between the Cheyennes and Pawnees. 


While the Cheyennes returned, the little girl was the center of at- 
tention. She would point to the buffaloes and say something that the 
Cheyennes couldn’t understand. 


“She must be talking Pawnee,” they laughed. 


After they reached the camp Giista gave his little “sister” a horse, 
one of several that he had captured in a raid against some Mexicans. 
Since the horse was white, Giista named the girl White Horse Woman, 
or Woman Who Owns a White Horse. 


When White Horse was a growing girl she was told that she was not 
a Cheyenne, but a captive. She said that she did not care, that she be- 
longed to the Cheyenne tribe. 


At the age of 17, White Horse, a beautiful young woman, was much 
in demand among the young men of the camp. The parents of Chief 
Bumping Wolf? succeeded in buying her, according to tribal marriage 
customs, for their son. 


Chief Bumping Wolf was one of the first Cheyennes to go to Wash- 
ington. He brought back a United States flag to the Cheyennes and ex- 
plained to them, “This is to protect us from our white enemies. I am told 
white people have great respect for this flag. I was told to put this flag 
up before the tepee and if white enemies come we will be safe.” 


Later4 when the camp was attacked, the Indians found that the flag 
did not stop the white people. White men on horses surrounded the In- 
dians and shot them one by one. Bumping Wolf was one of the first ones 
killed. The flag was riddled. 


White Horse was hit on the calf of a leg. She rushed toward the 
flag at first, but fled when the soldiers began firing. She fell down when 


the ae struck her leg, but got up and made her way toward Sand 
creek. 


As White Horse ran along Sand creek she passed many dead people, 
from babies on up. The creek was dry. White Horse even passed a woman 
bearing a child. Another woman picked up the baby and the mother 
started running, too. White Horse came across some Cheyennes digging 
trenches behind sagebrush. One was George Bent and another Wolf Man. 


She went into the trench and was saved that way. Finally she reached 
another camp. 


This may be too much for public printing, but I want you to know 
the story as it was told to me by my mother, White Horse. The next day 
some Cheyennes from this other camp went back to see if anyone was 
still alive at the place they had left. They found their tepees destroyed 
and soldiers cutting up the dead people, women and men. All the men’s 
privates were cut off, and the women’s privates likewise. Even the 
women’s breasts were cut off. Some white soldiers had long sticks, with 


men’s privates tied at the end of the sticks. The women’ i 
had around their hats for hat bands. oe 


Grinnell, in “The Fighting Cheyennes,” calls him Chief War Bonnet. 
The Sand Creek massacre, in Colorado, November 29, 1864. 
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Later White Horse married Wolf-Goes-Through-the-Crowd, my father. 
She had five children. I was the oldest and Buffalo Woman (now Mrs. 
John Fletcher) the youngest. 


I also had an older half-brother, Cloud Chief, to whom I was very 
attached. When I was seven years old, Cloud Chief would already take 
ay along everywhere he went. Sometimes I would be the smallest boy 
O go. 


One day I went along with Cloud Chief and some other boys to chase 
some buffaloes. A buffalo nearly ran over me, but Cloud Chief pushed 
me into some shrubbery in an effort to save me, and another boy shot 
the buffalo. 


Later some of the boys butchered the buffalo, while others watched. 
A boy butchering the buffalo asked, “Boys, have you ever seen a buffalo 
butchered before?” 


, I said “no,” so the boy dipped his hands in the buffalo’s blood and 
painted my face with it. That was the customary initiation for a boy 
seeing a buffalo butchered the first time. 


Then the boy gave us each a piece of the buffalo, such as the liver, 
or a kidney, and we all ate it—raw, as the Indians did then—and went 
home happy. 


That evening I saw the first white man I had ever seen, except at a 
distance. I was frightened and hid under my mother’s blanket. I was 
frightened because the white man had so much hair on his face. He was 
a trader. Because he spoke some Cheyenne, the Indians did not harm 
him or his companions. 


However, the Indians would kill all white surveyors they found. The 
faster they killed them, the more came. As a result, the whites kept 
driving the Cheyenne band west, up the Canadian River. 


Those were sleepless nights. The Cheyennes would leave their horses - 
standing, packed, ready to make a quick getaway at any time. Often we 
would travel without sleeping. Since I was too young to fight, I would 
travel with the women. 


When we reached the rough country out west, the whites turned back, 
for there was only soap weed and sagebrush there, and the white man’s 
horses were unable, like the Indian’s, to live on weeds. Besides, it was 
getting colder, and there was no timber for fuel. The Cheyenne women 
would gather buffalo chips, and bring them to camp on their backs, to 
use for fuel. The stick of soap weed plants, which burned well, was con- 
sidered an article of luxury. There was no water in that country, but the 
Indians would find water in crab holes at the bottom of dry streams or 
ponds. The women knew where to dig for wells in low places. They 
would do this work; it was the duty of the men to defend the women 
and children. When the Indians ran out of meat, they butchered some of 
their horses. 


When our band of “fighting Cheyennes” was in Colorado, some Chey- 
ennes who had remained behind at Fort Reno, where they were receiving 
rations, came up to meet us there. The Government had sent them to 
try to induce us to return. They brought along a white flag, which they 
said was a peace flag. They also brought food, which was divided among 
the hungry Indians. 

The chiefs and sub-chiefs of the “fighting” band decided to return, 
and the order went out to “be prepared to move.” The Indians were 
dubious that the whites would be honest with them, since in the past they 
had frequently been duped by the whites, but for the sake of the women 
and children, who were suffering from hardships, they decided to return. 
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We returned by way of the Rio Grande, which the Cheyennes called 
Bitter Water Creek. When we came to a stream we called Big Creek, 
north of the present town of Hammon, Oklahoma (the stream flows into 
the Washita), the Indians stopped to talk things over. It was agreed to 
leave the best horses there, for fear the whites would get them, and take 
only the old plugs. Unmarried young men remained behind to care for 
the horses. Incidentally, Charley White Skunk lives at that site now. 
Tall Sun (father of Dan Tallsun) remained behind to care for the good 
horses of our family. 


With the poor horses, we took the trail (there was only one trail) 
and when we were ready to camp the next night, we saw wagons coming 
to meet us. We were at a lake northwest of Darlington, along the Cana- 
dian River. We found the wagons were from the agency at Darlington, 
and that they contained rations. That was the first time I had eaten 
hard tack and salted meat (raw bacon). I liked it. It was also the 
first time I had drunk coffee. The Indians had to roast and grind the 
coffee before using it. 


It was the second time I had seen white men. All the children hung 
to their mothers’ dresses and were afraid. But the crier called out, 
“Don’t be afraid. They have selected a place for us to camp.” 


When we were ready to camp, the cavalry surrounded us. When the 
Indians turned their horses loose for the night, the whites herded them 
away. The Indians put up their white flag when they started camp. 


That evening after the tents were up we saw the whites driving cattle 
near the camp. The whites shot some of the cattle and told the Indians 
to butcher them. But few of the Indians did. We had never eaten beef 
before. The meat, when cooked, smelled strong, and made the Indians 
sick. It tasted funny, had a strong taste. So the cows that the whites 
killed were left there. 


The Indians didn’t trust the soldiers, so the men all hid their best 
guns after dark. Many of the good guns were placed in plum bushes 
near the tepees. 


The next morning the men of the camp were ordered to go to a cer- 
tain place, in the open, and the women to another place. Soldiers stood 
around them. The soldiers searched the men, who had to remove their 
blankets during this process. Knives and other things were taken from 
beneath the blankets. Then the women were searched for weapons in 
the same way. Negro and white soldiers searched the tents, and took all 
the weapons they could find. 


The soldiers took my arrows, and I cried. ‘Mother, they are taking 


my arrows,” I complained, but she could not help me. I was eight years 
old then. 


The soldiers counted all the weapons they got, and that evening 


hauled them away in wagons. In the morning they would return them 
for the day. 


; Then the soldiers again lined up the Indians, the infantry driving them 
like cattle. Then the cavalry looked them over and the commander asked 
for certain chiefs whom he pointed out. Bayoneted men took the selected 


chiefs to log cabins. I would go out with the other boys and see a Negro 
chaining these men together. 


Every morning the groups would meet on a hill and this process 
would be repeated. One chief, Black Horse, told his companions one day 
that when it came time for him to be chained again he would escape. So 
after a Negro put the chains on his leg he complained that they were too 
tight, that they hurt him. When the Negro released the chains to loosen 
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them, Black Horse let out a loud war whoop, scaring the Negro. All 
the Indians scattered, and the guards, also frightened; did nothing at 
first. I was making mud horses with some other boys, when I heard 
pera One woman was wounded, and a boy and an old man were 
illed. 


Meanwhile, the Indians were crawling in the brush hunting for the 
guns and other weapons they had hidden. Most of the other Indians 
were already gone, having scattered. I was told to hurry and follow 
the trail. When the Cheyennes were crossing the Canadian, my mother 
ran back to look for me, heedless of the danger, and took hold of my 
hand and continued the flight. 


After all had crossed the river, we went on a high sand hill on the 
west side, and from there we could see that the soldiers were eating. 


A crier announced: ‘Everybody come this way. We want to make a 
trench here. Come and help make a trench.’ My father was among those 
helping make the trench. 


The commander of the soldiers motioned for the Indians to return. 
When they refused, the whites shot. So the Indians piled into the trenches 
and kept firing. Two young Indians wouldn’t go in the trenches and 
they were killed. We heard loud roars, which I later learned were from 
cannons. 


Above the spot where I lay was a cottonwood tree, and I saw a shell 
hit this tree, scraping off some of the bark. 


It rained and the noise gradually stopped. The soldiers left. Soon 
it was pitch dark. 


All the Indians started walking toward the northwest. We walked 
all night. My mother came across a woman with three children, and 
saw that she had a terrible struggle fording the river, so my mother took 
one of the children with her, helping it across the river. 


We continued until we came to the camp of Iron Shirt, north of the 
present town of Watonga. They killed a colt, and it was the first meal 
we had had in two days. 


That day we remained. I was the only boy in the group. Another 
boy, Robert Burns, whose son, Ed Burns, later married my daughter, had 
somehow been left behind, but was found and soon joined us. 


The next morning someone announced that the superintendent told 
him it would be all right for us to return; that we would receive rations. 
So we returned to Darlington. 

When we reached Concho, which at that time was thick woods, we 
remained until after dark, for fear someone might fire on us if we were 
seen in the open. We found the tepees all lighted when we arrived. 
The Indians at Darlington were glad when they found that we were back, 
and criers issued calls for relatives. Cloud Chief’s mother (my father 
had two wives) had the crier call for my party, and when I found her 
I saw that I had twin half-brothers. 


The next morning those who had returned received more rations and 
clothes and blankets. We remained. It was all right then. The whites 
no longer took the roll. Those who had been taken prisoners were gone; 
we didn’t know where. But Black Horse was free. 


When the Indians were enrolled at Darlington the old men and the 
married men were enrolled first, then the boys and unmarried men, then 
the married women. The girls feared that they would be sent to school 
like the boys. So before they were to be enrolled they sent for the boys 
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who were watching the horses near Hammon to come and marry them. 
All the marriageable girls got married except one. That one was Path, 
a daughter of Chief Heap-of-Birds. She was one of the “tribal queens.” 
She said she was no coward and was able to go through the same thing 
her brothers did. 


The Indians were given cattle to butcher, and this time we learned 
to eat the meat. The Indians who had been there all along were well 
off, but the fighting Cheyennes had lost everything and were poor. Still, 
they didn’t want to leave to hunt buffalo because they were afraid some- 
thing might happen and they didn’t want to leave their families. When 
the leaves began to turn brown, however, the superintendent told them 
it would be all right to go hunting. So we left, and had plenty to eat. 


When the leaves began to turn green all returned to Darlington. 
When we arrived we found some of the children were attending school. 
Some of my playmates came to meet me. One of them was Big Horse. 
They said they were going to school. I wished that I could go to school. 


The next morning I went along to school with the other boys. How- 
ever, John H. Seger5, who was in charge of the school, knew that I was 
a new boy. Seger asked me who I was. He said he couldn’t accept me 
until he saw my parents. 


The Cheyennes at that time usually refused to give up the children 
whom they loved most to let them go to school. Many of the children 
permitted to attend school were orphans or homeless children. So my 
father, who loved me dearly, refused to let me go to school. 


I was nearly nine years old then. 


The superintendent gave each of the Indians a tract of land and 
seeds and told them to make gardens. 


‘ Among those given a garden tract was my grandmother, who was a 
widow. When she planted corn and watermelons she would put a hand- 
ful of seeds in each hole. She would first soak the seeds in a bowl of 


water sweetened with sugar. “The fruit will be sweeter then,” she ex- 
plained. 


The corn and melons came up thick, but the corn did not make. 
The melons did, and they were sweet. 


When the leaves turned brown again, the Indi 
patie res met gain, the jians returned to western 


When the leaves came out again I returned to Darlin 
party. More were going to school then. I wanted to nick gen eed 
brother, Cloud Chief, objected. When they wouldn’t let me go to school 
; became so angry that I ran away. I went swimming with some boys. 
don’t know how long I stayed in the water, but during this time Cloud 

Chief was hunting for me. Towards evening he found me. 


“Brother, please come back home now,” Cloud Chief 
’ : told me. Cloud 
Chief had a fine horse, which had a black tail. He called it “Split Ear.” 


ae he would give me Split Ear if I would return home. So I re- 


The widow of Chief Heap- 
school in my place. 
Carlisle. 


of-Birds said she would send her boy to 
on As a result, Alfrich Heap-of-Birds went to school at 
(The two families were related, thus filling the family quota.) 


When I was 18 years old the Govern 
ment gave the Indians their fi 
wagons. I was among the first to receive a wagon. With these ale 


5 Read “Early D A = oatng 
Seger, edited = Saati Vestal. the Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians,” by Joho Et 
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the Indians were to haul freight to Arkansas City, Kansas. Each of them 
was to haul a certain amount of freight—about six or seven loads—and 
then the wagon would be his. 


There were about one hundred wagons, in which Cheyennes and 
Arapahoes hauled freight from western Oklahoma to Arkansas City. Most 
of us were single boys, and we would lie under the moon at night and 
sing love songs. We had a good time. On the seventh load, I earned my 
wagon. 


Now that we had an easy mode of travel, we were very active in 
carrying on feasts and ceremonies, such as willow dances. 


I was old enough to join a soldier society, and upon my father’s ad- 
vice to join young, so I might become promoted steadily, I did so. I 
chose the Bow String Soldiers. Later I was promoted at different times 
until I reached the top. 


When I was nineteen years old trouble brewed again. The Govern- 
ment wanted to rent land from the Indians to graze cattle. The Govern- 
ment signed a contract for five years with the Indians, with the pro- 
vision that if the cowboys bothered the Indians the contract would be 
terminated. Two years later some of the cowboys killed a Cheyenne boy, 
and later they killed a Cheyenne man. But Mr. Dyre (then with the 
agency) made reports about an impending uprising, and the government 
sent soldiers again. The Cheyennes said, “I guess we will have another 
fight with the soldiers.” 


While the white soldiers were there they made soldiers of the Chey- 
enne and Arapaho boys, enrolling 120 of these as scouts. The commander 
told the Cheyennes that this was being done so they could protect their 
land. 


I didn’t join the scouts because my father told me the boys who 
joined would look silly; would get their hair cut and would adopt white 
man’s ways. 


Among my relatives those who became scouts were Cloud Chief, Tall 
Sun, Alfrich Heap-of-Birds, Homer Heap-of-Birds and Howling Water. 


The agency superintendent, whom the Cheyennes called Short Pomp- 
adour, from the way he combed his hair, or Big Head, called the chiefs 
together. My father was among those assembled. The superintendent 
told the chiefs that the government was buying land from Indians, and 
advised the Cheyennes and Arapahoes to pick their best land allotments 
to keep. He instructed them to select lands along one of three rivers, 
the Washita, the Canadian or the North Canadian. 


On my father’s suggestion, Seger took a group of boys to western 
Oklahoma to select allotments for those who had chosen the Washita. 
I was in the group, as were Big Medicine, Bad Teeth and Standing Bull. 
When we reached Colony we saw cowboy cabins there. The next morn- 
ing we reached the Washita. At a place east of the present town of 
Arapaho we came to a Kiowa sun dance. Seger told us to let the Arapa- 
hoes select allotments below the sun dance place, and the Cheyennes 
would select sites north of it. 

The leaves were just coming out when the delegates of families went 
to select their allotments. I remained with the surveyors all summer, 
to assist them, while other Indians came and went, mostly to pick their 
allotments. 

When the leaves began to turn yellow I returned to Darlington. At 
Darlington the crier announced that all those moving to the Washita 
would leave soon. There, he said, they would always make their home. 
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So the Washita Cheyennes left for their new home, traveling in groups, 
with friends and relatives grouped together. 


i $ loaded food for us. 
We stayed all night at Colony, where Seger un . 
He gave us rations, and cattle to butcher. When we reached the Washita, 
all the leaves already were yellow. The first stop was at Oliver Barber’s 
place. We had a fine time, with lots of fat wild turkey to shoot. 


When the leaves began to come out again all the Indians went to 
their allotments to prepare the ground for planting for the first time. 


My two mothers and my father watched me dig post holes. I had 
posts, but no wire, so I left my job and went deer hunting on Bear Creek. 
There I chanced to run across rolls of wire, apparently left by cowboys. 
I told Mr. Seger about it. He told me to use what I wanted of it, then 
he gave the rest to other Indians. All the Indians wanted it. 


Seger always called me Kias, which became my nickname. It comes 
from Ka-es, meaning Short Nose, the name of a Comanche chief who 
was my father’s friend. 


My real name is Bear Shakes Plants. I was given this name by Iron 
Crow, my father’s father, who gave all his grandchildren “bear names,” 
like Bear Louse, Bear Shield, Black Bear, etc. 


Iron Crow had been taught songs by the bears. In winter he would 
have brush in his tepee and would sing bear songs. Then he would imi- 
tate the bear in shaking a plant, and growl like a bear. He would shake 
the plant with his left hand, since bears are “left-handed.” I know these 
songs. I shall sing one. 


But back to the Washita. The following spring Seger sent some men 
to the Cheyennes to teach us how to farm. I was twenty years old then, 
and it was my first year of farming. Oxen were used in tilling the soil. 


The Cheyennes would put on their best clothes to plow. I remember 
seeing Yellow Bull plow while wearing his best beaded clothes and his 
best war bonnet. He wore fancy beaded leggings, and his best red and 
black blanket. He thought it was a special occasion and he should dress 
up for it. He looked beautiful when he went into the field, but you should 


nae seen his clothes when he returned. They were a sight, all buried in 
ust! 


Seger took some pigs to the Indians, giving each one a male and a 
female pig. Seger and I had become good friends, and I was always the 
first to get everything. I tried to follow Seger’s instructions (and I wore 
work clothes to do my farming.) 


After four years the superintendent whom we called “Big Head” came 
to look over the Indians. He saw that we had many hogs and cows, and 
told us that he was glad we were making progress that way. He told 
us not to waste our lands, but to keep them a lifetime. 


‘Don’t sell all your allotments,” he warned. “If you want to sell, the 
government will pay your own price.” 


Before long all the Indians received word to camp at Darlington, and 


that is when the trouble started. At a big meeting under cottonwood 
trees near Darlington, sale of the lands was discussed. 


_ Most of the Arapahoes were willing to sell, but the Cheyennes, having 
een told of their rights by the superintendent, hesitated. Everybody 
seemed to be talking at once, and it sounded like a swarm of bees. Some 


eee to sell, others didn’t. Finally the Indians agreed to sell for $1.25 
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George Bent, who spoke good English, was asked to select seven men, 
whom the whites called “the seven chiefs.” Later the Government men 
went to Wichita, and sent for the ‘seven chiefs.” 


In Wichita, George Bent, and my friend Tyler (Moe-ha-es, or Little 
Magpie) were the Cheyenne interpreters and Jesse Bent, a nephew of 
George, was the Arapaho interpreter. Tyler told me about it afterwards. 


The Government men showed the “seven chiefs” some papers which 
already were drawn up. But first the Indians ought to have a treat, the 
Government men suggested. So they brought out some whiskey. 


Cloud Chief (not my brother) was the only one of the “seven chiefs” 
who remained sober. He refused to take a drink. George Bent and 
Tyler “passed out,’ leaving the Cheyennes without an interpreter. Cloud 
Chief asked Jesse Bent, who spoke some Cheyenne, whether the papers 
said “$1.25.” Jesse Bent said, “yes.” Cloud Chief asked him whether 
he was sure. Jesse Bent looked again and said, “yes.” 


Later it developed that Cloud Chief and the others had signed for 
33% cents an acre. When Cloud Chief told Jesse about it, Jesse replied, 
“I was too drunk. I just saw black marks, but I thought it was $1.25.” 
ae Government men had said that it was $1.25, “the very price you are 
asking.” 


That summer the men who had bought the land brought the money 
for it, carrying the money in bags. They paid the “seven chiefs” first, 
then the others. All were wealthy then. 


I was twenty-four years old at that time. Seger promised me a 
house whenever I would marry. This two-room house still stands, on 
my present homesite. 


In those days I practically lived on horseback. I herded horses and 
cattle on the site where the city of Clinton now stands. At that time 
there were no houses there—only wild prairies, the Washita River, and 
tepees here and there, which with their fires at night were a beautiful 
sight. There were wild turkey, quail and coyotes. 


My friend Tyler asked me, “Don’t you think you had better get married 
before you have to be married the white man’s way?” 


I agreed, so Tyler talked to my father, and they picked out a girl for 
me. It was Sage Woman. My parents went and bought the girl for me 
with gifts, according to the Cheyenne custom. 


Sage Woman and I lived at my present place. The new house which 
Seger gave me was the first, except for log cabins, in Custer County. 
I also still have an old plow that was given me at that time. 


We had a son, whom we named Roe, after a missionary. Later Roe 
died. When Roe was nine years old, our daughter, Birdie, was born. She 
and her husband, Ed Burns, now live with me. 


In 1935 I was made a chief of the Cheyenne tribe. Harlier I had 
been elected a sub-chief. Forty-four years ago I was also elected an 
Arapaho chief, a post that I still hold. 


My father had been a man, in the sense that Cheyennes use that 
word—he was a man who believed in honesty, right and good deeds. He 
brought up Cloud Chief and me in the way that he was brought up. He 
often talked to us, telling us how to live, and told us to remember his 
words when he was gone. “These words I tell you now will not come 
to you today or tomorrow, but some day you will remember what I tell 
you now,” he would say. 
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And, sure enough, what he told me still comes to me now in my old 
age. My father gave me good advice. J often wonder if my father ever 
heard of the Bible. Many of his words sound like the words of the 
Bible. “Be friendly, love everybody, love young and old, treat your ene- 
mies well, do not treat those badly who treat you badly,” he used to tell 
me. 

I am now living a restful life. I have joined the church. I no longer 
have the worries that I used to have. I am getting old, and I have been 
through a whole lot. I have tried to lead a good, straight life, and have 


tried to be honest. 


The attention of the readers of The Chronicles of Oklahoma is 
ealled to an excellent article entitled ‘‘Illinois and Her Indians’’ 
which appeared in Papers in Illinois History and Transactions for 
the year 1939. Dr. Grant Foreman, the eminent authority on Indian 
history delivered this address at the Illinois Day Meeting of the 
Illinois State Historical Society in Springfield, December 4, 1939. 
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MINUTES OF THE QUARTERLY MEETING OF THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE OKLAHOMA 
HISTORICAL SOCIETY 


JULY 25, 1940 


The regular quarterly meeting of the Board of Directors of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society was held in the Historical building, Oklahoma 
City, Oklahoma, July 25, 1940, at 10:00 Bon, with Judge Robert L. Wil- 
liams, President, presiding. 


The Secretary called the roll, which showed the following members 
present: 


Judge Robert L. Williams, Judge Thomas H. Doyle, General Charles 
F. Barrett, Judge Harry Campbell, Judge Thomas A. Edwards, Dr. Grant 
Foreman, Col. A. N. Leecraft, Hon. W. J. Peterson, Judge William P. 
Thompson, Mrs. John R. Williams and James W. Moffitt, the Secretary. 


The Secretary presented reasons for absence from the following mem- 
bers: 


Mr. Jasper Sipes, Mrs. Jessie E. Moore, Gen. William S. Key, Dr. Emma 
Hstill-Harbour, Dr. E. E. Dale, Mr. George H. Evans, Judge Samuel W. 
Hayes, Judge Robert A. Hefner, Mrs. Frank Korn, Mrs. Roberta C. Law- 
son, Hon. John B. Meserve and Judge Baxter Taylor, and upon motion 
duly seconded same were accepted. 


The Secretary presented the minutes of the Board meeting held Jan- 
uary 25, 1940. 


Judge Thomas A. Edwards moved that the reading of the minutes be 
dispensed with except as same may be called up for special consideration. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 


The President reported the progress made in preparing quarters for 
the Colonial exhibits of the Daughters of the American Revolution. 


Dr. Grant Foreman reported on the various WPA projects sponsored 
by the Oklahoma Historical Society. (Written report to be supplied and 
filed in the Archives.) 


Dr. Grant Foreman read the following resolution: 


WHEREAS, On March 3, 1925, by Act of Congress, authority was given 
to the department of state for the collection, editing, and arranging for 
publication of the territorial papers in the National Archives and an ap- 
propriation was made for the same. And afterwards, on February 23, 
1929, an additional Act of Congress appropriated the sum of $25,000 to take 
care of said work, also on June 28, 1937, the appropriation was increased 
to $250,000, and, 


WHEREAS, pursuant to said authority, the department of state in- 
augurated the work in 1926 and up to date there have been collected and 
published volumes of said territorial records as follows: Vol. 1, General 
Preliminary Printing; Vol. 2, Northwest Territory, 694 pages; Vol. 3, 
Northwest Territory, continued, 588 pages; Vol. 4, Territory South of the 
River Ohio, 517 pages; Vol. 5, Territory of Mississippi, 815 pages; Vol. 
6, Territory of Mississippi, continued, 893 pages; Vol. 7, Territory of In- 
diana, 784 pages; Vol. 8, Territory of Indiana, 496 pages, and, 

WHEREAS, it appears that it is not intended to publish any of the 
material relating to the country west of the Mississippi River embraced 
in what is now Oklahoma. And, 
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i i ical Society recog- 
WHEREAS, the Directors of the Oklahoma Historica 
nize the publication of the territorial papers of the United States as an 
important contribution and aid to the study of American History. 


WHEREAS, in the National Archives and the archives of the various 
branches of Government in Washington are Many unpublished manuscripts 
and papers that touch on the history of the area that is now comprised 
in Oklahoma from the date of the Louisiana Purchase running through 
subsequent years. 


Therefore be it Resolved by this Board in regular meeting assembled, 
that it express the hope that the department of state will extend the pub- 
lication of the territorial papers to include the papers touching the coun- 
try west of the Mississippi River. 


And be it further Resolved that the Secretary of this Society be di- 
rected to furnish copies of this resolution to Oklahoma representatives in 
Congress with the request they bring it to the attention of the department 
of state, and moved its adoption. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge Harry Campbell moved that Dr. Grant Foreman be requested 
to file a brief on this resolution, a copy thereof be forwarded to the de- 
partment of state and also to the members of Congress from Oklahoma. 
Motion was seconded and carried. 


Dr. Grant Foreman read the following resolution: 


WHEREAS, The Act of Congress of May 2, 1890, created the Territory 
of Oklahoma; George W. Steele was appointed governor on the 15th and 
a week later arrived in Guthrie to assume the duties of his office. An elec- 
tion was held on August 5, 1890, of the members of the legislature that 
assembled twenty-two days later for the enactment of laws essential to 
the setting up of a territorial government. 


WHEREAS, it appears from these facts that half a century has passed 
since the establishment of a constitutional government by white residents 
within the area that is now Oklahoma. 


Now, therefore, be it Resolved, by the Board of Directors of the Okla- 
homa Historical Society, that this Fiftieth Anniversary of the establish- 
ment of Oklahoma’s first white man’s government and the growth and 
achievements that have been made within that half century are worthy 
of appropriate observance and that in the absence of other celebration the 
occasion is hereby made a matter of record in the proceedings of this So- 
ciety, and moved its adoption. Motion was seconded and carried. 


The report of the committee to study the proposal to hold the annual 
meeting in 1941 at Lawton was called for and in the absence of the Chair- 
man, Judge Thomas A. Edwards reported that the committee recommended 
that the annual meeting in 1941 be held at Lawton. 


Dr. Grant Foreman moved that the report of the said committee be 
approved. Motion was seconded and unanimously carried. 


Mrs. John R. Williams moved that Dr. Joseph B. Thoburn be elected 


an Honorary Life member of the Oklahoma Historical i i 
was seconded and carried. Society. Motion 


Judge Robert L. Williams presented to the Society the framed por- 


trait of Frank Colbert, and introduced his dau ¥ ; 
donor ere tie ghter, Mrs. Frances Baker, 


Col. A. N. Leecraft moved that the portrait be accepted and that Mrs. 


Frances Baker be thanked for this donati i 
on to th ‘ 
seconded and unanimously carried. 2 Se 
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R Mrs. Baker thanked the Board of Directors for accepting this por- 
trait of her father and awarding it a place in the art gallery of the museum. 


: The accuracy of the statement made in the June Chronicles, page 196, 
lines 16 and 17 regarding President Cleveland’s attitude toward the open- 
ing of Oklahoma to settlement was questioned. 


Mrs. John R. Williams moved that this matter be referred to the 
editorial committee. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Hon. W. J. Peterson reported that Judge Orlando Swain, Secretary 
of the Creek Indian Memorial Association at Okmulgee, requested photo- 
stat copies of Indian traders’ licenses issued at Okmulgee, and moved that 
the Society be authorized to have copies made of the Parkinson Trader’s 
License and others if possible for the Indian Museum in the Creek Council 
House at Okmulgee. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Judge William P. Thompson read a letter inviting librarians to at- 
tend the Institute for Librarians in the graduate library school at the 
University of Chicago, July 29th to August 9th. Upon motion, duly 
seconded the librarian of the Oklahoma Historical Society was granted 
leave of absence to attend this library school as a representative of the 
Oklahoma Historical Society, but at her own expense. 


The Secretary presented the following list of applicants for member- 
ship in the Historical Society: 


W. I. Ayres, Shawnee; Winchel Fay Barber, Lawton; Mrs. Robert 
Bellatti, Blackwell; Mrs. E. A. Black, Lawton; J. S. Boyett, Lawton; 
Mrs. E. E. Brown, Duncan; Mrs. Charles R. Cady, Green Bay, Wisconsin; 
C. D. Campbell, Lawton; Clyde Cecil Carley, Tulsa; Mrs. Roy F. Champlin, 
Lawton; Judge Charles B. Cochran, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Tom Cooter, 
Lawton; Mrs. Sophia A. Culbertson, Kiowa; Dr. Angie Debo, Marshall; 
Luke Ralph Duff, Lawton; Mrs. W. F. Durham, Shawnee; Excell English, 
Lawton; Pauline English, Lawton; Mrs. Dave J. Faulkner, Claremore; 
Earle Flesher, Edmond; Daniel Emmett Foley, Fairfax; Laura Munson 
Foster, Bartlesville; Mrs. Harry Franklin, Oklahoma City; Peggy Elton 
Garrett, Bartlesville; Murray Francis Gibbons, Oklahoma City; Daisy Grif- 
fin, Oklahoma City; J. N. Heiskell, Little Rock, Ark.; Alfaretta Jennings, 
Oklahoma City; Charles L. Johnson, Lawton; Mrs. Pauline A. Joyner, 
Lawton; John A. Keathley, Lawton; Mrs. Hileen May Kibby, Tulsa; Mrs. 
Frank Kibby, Oklahoma City; Virginia B. Kidson, Lawton; Mrs. Armsby 
Dale Lawrence, Lawton; Edward C. Lawson, Tulsa; Gentry Lee, Tulsa; 
Atwood Lewis, Durant; M. Loewenstein, Oklahoma City; Elsie Long, Law- 
ton; Mrs. Frank Hamilton Marshall, Enid; Floyd E. Maytubby, Oklahoma 
City; Mabel B. McClure, Enid; H. T. Miller, Lawton; Peter Clifton Monroe, 
Lawton; J. Randolph Montgomery, Lawton; Judge Toby Morris, Lawton; 
Dr. J. H. Mullin, Lawton; Jesse Larue Myers, Los Angeles, Calif.; Mrs. 
Mary B. Myers, Shawnee; Boss Neff, Hooker; Rev. Peter C. Nelson, Enid; 
E. E. Neptune, Lawton; Mrs. M. J. Ozmun, Lawton; Dr. W. M. Parkinson, 
Chesterton, Ind.; Leldas H. Phillips, Bartlesville; Charles Picek, Lawton; 
Charles John Picek, Lawton; Henry Picek, Lawton; Nettie Pippin, Law- 
ton; Mary Pokorny, Lawton; Jesse Austin Presbury, Fairfax; Paul Pugh, 
Oklahoma City; W. T. Quinn, Beaver; Nellie Reed, Lawton; Mabel Reid, 
Lawton; Elizabeth Reifschneider, Lawton; Hugh F. Reinhardt, Oklahoma 
City; Guy Charles Robertson, Lawton; Mrs. L. F. Rooney, Muskogee; 
F. D. Ross, Lawton; Mrs. N. A. Ryerson, Alva; Mrs. J. B. Sanders, Law- 
ton; Charles R. Schoupe, Oklahoma City; Charles A. Schrameck, Okla- 
homa City; Mrs. Louis Schuhmacher, Alva; Mrs. Harrette G. Sill, Tulsa; 
Mrs. Vivian A. Simpson, Fort Sill; Harry A. P. Smith, Shawnee; Mrs. 
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. Sneed, Lawton; Rutledge Jordan Snow, Lawton; Mrs. Wilson 
asuen cue Mrs. W. A. Stephen, Lawton; Morris Swett, Lawton; Dan 
W. Swinney, Durant; R. Compton Tate, Kenton; Lem H. Tittle, Mangum; 
Minnie Tomlinson, Lawton; Frank Trosper, Oklahoma City; Mrs. Sara 
Jane Tucker, Chicago, Ill.; Buck Turner, Lawton; Jarrie A. Wade, Law- 
ton; Carter Milton Waid, Lawton; Nellie Viola Waldby, Stillwater; Tessa 
B. Walker, Lawton; T. F. Weiss, Oklahoma City; Mrs. C. O. Whisnand, 
Lawton; Mavis Williams, Lawton; Mrs. C. A. Wolverton, Lawton; R. A. 
Yielding, Lawton and David E. Zorbis, Lawton. 


Judge Thomas H. Doyle moved that the persons whose names appear 
in the list be accordingly so elected to membership in the Oklahoma Histori- 
cal Society. Motion was seconded and carried. 


Col. A. N. Leecraft requested that the Secretary make an official re- 
port of the Flag Day exercises held at Montgomery, Alabama, June 14, 
1940, and that it be made a part of the archives of the Historical Society. 


Judge Robert L. Williams presented to the Society the following 
articles: 


To the Confederate Memorial Hall of the Oklahoma Historical Society, 
the sword of his grandfather, Robert Paul, Jr., Lt., Co. L., 15th Ala. Reg. 
C.S.A.,to be preserved in a glass case. 


(1) To the library of the Oklahoma Historical Society, for its archives, 
Wells’ Illustrated National Campaign Hand-Book for 1860. In two parts 
—one volume. 

(2) Letters dated May 1, 1926, to the state election board, written by him 
in the matter of M. E. Trapp’s eligibility to succeed himself as Gov- 
ernor. 


(3) Letters and papers for the Jesse James Dunn collection. 


(4) Excerpts from the Montgomery Alabama Journal, of June 14, 1940, 
in regard to the presentation of Indian banners to the Alabama De- 
partment of Archives and History, and also from the same paper for 
June 15, 1940; and excerpts from the Montgomery Advertiser for 
June 14, 1940, and June 15, 1940. 

(5) A copy of a lecture delivered in the Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass- 
achusetts, on the 26th day of January, 1856, by Robert Toombs. 
“Slavery in the United States—its relation to the Federal Constitu- 
tution, and its influence on the well-being of the Slave and Society.” 

(6) Fiftieth Anniversary announcement by the First National Bank and 
Trust Company of Muskogee. 


(7) An invitation to the Seeond Annual Indian Convention and Exposi- 
tion at Ponca City, May 18-24, 1925. 

(8) One large Bible which belonged to his grandfather, Robert Paul, Jr., 
March 6, 1852. 


To the Oklahoma Historical Society, for its archives, the following 
photographs and pictures: 


(1) J. Woods Kirk and wife, with Quincy Herndon and wife and child, 
and Wm. Standley and wife and children. 


(2) J. Woods Kirk and his first wife, with Capt. Lewis Teel and his wife 
and child. 


(3) Six pictures of J. Woods Kirk and Capt. Lewis Teel. (Original and 
five copies.) 


(4) J. Woods Kirk and Arch Qualls. 
(5) J. Woods Kirk. 
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(6) Five pictures of J. Woods Kirk and party of friends at his camp in 
McCurtain County. 

(7) J. Woods Kirk, right, and Steve Burlow, old timer—both on horses. 

(8) One picture each of J. Woods Kirk and Capt. Lewis Teel, at Kirk’s 
camp in the hills. 

(SQ). beens Kirk (on horse) with two friends. (Two pictures of the 
same. 

(10) J. Woods Kirk on horse at his camp-house in the mountains of Mc- 
Curtain County. 

(11) J. Woods Kirk and Peter Milton, negro, feeding dogs. 

(12) J. Woods Kirk and friends preparing to go hunting—Kirk’s house in 
‘the rear. 

(13) J. Woods Kirk’s second wife, with dishpan, and Old Aunt Lottie, 
negro servant, feeding dogs. 

(14) J. Woods Kirk on horse at back of his store. 

(15) Rock Store, one of the first stores in McCurtain County. 

(16) Old store building at Old Garvin, belonging to J. Woods Kirk. 

(17) J. Woods Kirk’s residence at Old Garvin—J. Woods Kirk and second 
wife and friends on porch. (Two pictures of same.) 

(18) J. Woods Kirk’s first residence near old Wheelock—Kirk and friends 
on porch. 

(19) J. Woods Kirk’s negro, Peter and wife, and Emma. 

(20) Copy of a picture of J. Woods Kirk’s first wife, daughter of Governor 
Garvin. 

(21) Meeting of Rough Rider Regiment, Huckleberry Island, New York, 
1910. 

(22) Spanish American War Veteran’s meeting at San Antonio, Texas, in 
1903 or 1904. 

(23) Tuskahoma Female Institute, 1898. 

(24) Old picture of Spanish American War Veterans (torn in two—mended). 

(25) Picture of Armstrong Academy with students out in front. 

(26) Another view of Armstrong Academy with students. 

(27) Tandy Folsom. 

(28) Capt. S. C. Carrico (of Alva), with daughter, granddaughter and 
great granddaughter. 

(29) Picture of Oklahoma Historical Society Building under construction. 

(30) Kodak picture of F. M. Byrd’s old mill near Ada, Oklahoma. 

(31) Photo of Tom Kite, Jr., when a child. 

(32) Photo of Judge C. B. Ames and Judge R. L. Williams. 

(33) Two pictures of Maj. Gordon Lillie and party of friends after buffalo 
hunt. 

(34) Ten pictures showing views of the Oklahoma State Penitentiary, taken 
in 1916 

(35) Three pictures showing cattle and hogs on a McCurtain County farm, 
near Broken Bow. 

(36) Scene of McCurtain County farmers at the freight yards in Broken 
Bow, with loads of farm products. 

(37) Walter Ferguson, Roy Stafford and Judge Jesse James Dunn with 
a group of Indian friends near Broken Bow. 


(38) Package of kodak pictures of scenes in McCurtain County and Walter 
Ferguson, Roy Stafford, Judge Jesse James Dunn and others at camp. 
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) Two small pictures of R. L. Williams and Kleomba, a Choctaw Indian 


ninety years old. 
(40) Large picture of Okmulgee Creek Church—Methodist Episcopal, South. 
(41) Robert L. Williams and a group of friends at Medicine Park. 
(42) Picture of Mr. and Mrs. R. B. Dale’s Bible Study Class, Dougherty, 
Oklahoma, taken in 1912. 
(48) Picture of the final session of the Choctaw Council, November 1905. 


(44) Picture of the members of the last Chickasaw Legislature, 1907. 


(45) Picture of the building in which the United States Court first as- 
gembled and organized in the Indian Territory at Muskogee. 


(46) Four small pictures of Gov. Basil LeFlore. 
(47) Small picture of Goy. Basil LeFlore’s house built about 1837. 
(48) Small picture of W. J. Bryan and R. L. Williams at Lincoln, Nebraska, 


in 1908. 

(49) Kodak picture of F. M. Byrd’s old mill—R. L. Williams and Clark 
Wasson. 

(50) Picture of Clinton’s (Okla.) Rexall Band. (Played for Judge R. L. 
Williams when he was a candidate for Governor.) 


(51) Four kodak pictures of the Governor Garland burying ground. 
(52) Three pictures of Push-ma-ta-ha, famous chief of the Choctaws. 
(53) Old Tintype of Governors Coleman Cole, Brazil Leflore and W. L. Byrd. 


(54) Two reprints taken from the above picture of Coleman Cole. 

(55) Two pictures of Gov. Jack McCurtain. 

(56) Picture of Gov. Green McCurtain and wife and two daughters. 

(57) Picture of Green McCurtain, Wilson N. Jones, and Tom Griggs. 

(58) Picture of the County Court House, Eagletown, erected by Jefferson 

Gardner, 1885. 

(59) Two pictures of Peter P. Pitchlynn. 

(60) Copy of picture of Gov. Allen Wright, Choctaw, taken prior to 1877. 
(61) Pictures of Gov. William Bryant (copies) with the negative. 

(62) One small picture of Governor Bryant in a case. 

(63) Copy of a picture of Alfred Wade, Principal Chief of Choctaw Na- 

tion, 1858. 

(64) Picture of Chief Gilbert Dukes of Choctaw Nation and his secretary. 

(65) Picture of Armstrong Academy. 

(66) Copy of picture of Chickasaw Legislature, September, 1893. 

(67) Copy of a picture of the Choctaw Patent to land west of the Missis- 
sippi, signed by John Tyler, President. 

(68) Old Tintype and three copies of picture of Isaac L. Garvin, Governor 
of Choctaw Nation from October 1878 until February 22, 1880. 

(69) Picture of R. L. Marony, Coweta, I. T. 

(70) Copy of a picture of the Choctaw Council House at Tuskahoma. 

; Hon. W. J. Peterson moved that they be accepted and that Judge Wil- 

liams be thanked for this important contribution to the archives and photo- 

graphic collection of the Society. Motion was seconded and carried. 

Hon. W. J. Peterson moved that three copies of the Timmie Jack pic- 
ture be made and paid for out of the private funds of the Society. Mo- 
tion was seconded and carried. 

Col. A. N. Leecraft moved that the Board extend its sympathy to 
gti E. Moore in her recent accidental injury. Motion was seconded 


8 nee motion duly seconded, the meeting stood adjourned subject 
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NECROLOGY 
ARTHUR LEASON SEVERANCE 
1860-1935 


Arthur Leason Severance, son of Byron Severance and Charlotte (Ar- 
thur) Severance, and grandson of Elisha and Phoebe B. (Tracy) Morgan 
Severance, and great-grandson of Samuel and Auzba Severance, and great?2- 
grandson of Martin and Patience Fairfield Severance, and great3-grandson 
of Joseph and Anna (Kelloge) Severance, was born at Troy Mills, Ohio, in 
the “Western Reserve” district on July 14, 1860, and died in his seventy- 
fifth year at Durant, Oklahoma, on May 10, 1935. One of his family line 
took part in the battle of Lexington and Concord and another, to-wit, John 
Severance, Boston, 1635, was named commissioner to construct the highway 
leading to the new settlements along the Charles River, and was later a 
lieutenant of militia to guard the settlements.1 


Arthur Leason Severance was a member of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, his number in the national organization being 31609 and that 
of the state of Oklahoma, 109. His membership in said organization was 
through his ancestor, Samuel Severance, (Private, Capt. Green’s Co. and 
Col. Varnum’s Regiment, Mass. Militia),2 born in Shelburn, Mass., June 12, 
1761 and died in Springfield, Mass. on August 28, 1833. 


Arthur Leason Severance attended the common schools of his native 
county and enrolled as a first year student in the preparatory department 
of Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio, for the year 1882-1883. The regular work 
taken by him as such student included courses in Latin, Hnglish, American 
History, with reviews of arithmetic and geography. 


After he left Oberlin he resided at Wakeman, Ohio for five years. 


On January 7, 1885, he was united in marriage with Mary E. West 
of North Fairfield, Ohio. They celebrated their fiftieth anniversary at 
their home in Durant in January, 1935. 


In 1888 he removed from Ohio to Hope, Arkansas, where for twelve 
years he was not only actively engaged as a lumber dealer, but also in- 
terested in its manufacture. He was Secretary of the Hope Lumber Com- 
pany and manager of the Saginaw-Arkansas Lumber Mill, and a director 
of the Hempstead County Bank of Hope, Arkansas, and the senior member 
of the firm of Severance and McRae Hardware Company of Hope, Arkansas. 


After the beginning of the construction of the Hope (Ark.)-Ardmore 
(Indian Territory) branch of the Frisco (then the Arkansas & Choctaw), 
he removed to Durant, then in Indian Territory, and having acquired the 
business of the Malone Hardware Company, which had succeeded the Hale 
Hardware or Implement Company, organized the A. L. Severance Hard- 
ware Company, which he conducted until his retirement on account of the 
infirmities of age. 

For years he was a director in the Durant National Bank and a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the Durant Building and Loan Association, 
of which he was one of the original organizers. Prior to the erection of 
the State of Oklahoma when public schools were established in Durant, 
he was elected a member of the first Public School Board, becoming chair- 
man thereof. This membership and activity continued until some time 


1 Records of Oberlin College. 
2 Archives of National Society of the Sons of the American Revolution, Office 
of the Secretary-Registrar General, 1227-16th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C, 
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i i i f a state superintendent 
the erection of the state. Until the election 0 ) 
tes organization of the state board of education and creation of state 
normal schools which supplied such function, he acted as examiner for the 
local school board. He took an important part in securing the location 
and the building of the Presbyterian School for Boys and Girls at Durant, 
which after statehood was merged into the Oklahoma Presbyterian College 
for Girls. 
i i i tate 
He was interested in the movement which brought Southeastern Ss 
College to said city and a friend of the churches and fraternal orders, for 
years being an active member of the Woodmen of the World. He was a 
leader in these early pioneer and territorial days in the promotion of the 
construction of public improvements, including school buildings, churches, 
streets, sidewalks, and paving. 


The Convention that framed the Constitution for the State of Okla- 
homa under provisions of the Enabling Act of June 16, 1906, in providing 
for the holding of an election as to the ratification of the proposed Con- 
stitution and selection of state and county officers in its unorganized 
territory created preliminary county commissioners for such purpose, and 
he was appointed in the ordinance for such election3 as one of such com- 
missioners for Bryan County. 


His grandfather, in 1802, as preliminary to the admission of the State 
of Ohio into the Union performed a similar service in holding an election 
at which delegates to the Ohio Constitutional Convention were elected.4 


As a member and president of the board of freeholders of the city of 
Durant, elected May 15, 1912, he aided in preparing a special charter for 
the government of said city which was submitted to the electors thereof 
on August 12, 1912. 


He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Mary E. (West) Severance, and a 
daughter, Miss Marion Severance, a member of the faculty of the South- 
eastern State College at Durant. Three other daughters, Alma, Beulah, 
and Mary, died in young girlhood and are buried at Hope, Arkansas. He 
was also survived by a brother, E. E. Severance, of Willard, Ohio, a niece, 
Mrs. S. E. Newcomb of Antlers, Oklahoma, and a nephew, H. L. Severance, 
of Akron, Ohio. 


Funeral services were conducted at his home on Third Avenue in 
Durant, Dr. E. Hotchkin, a former president of the Oklahoma Presbyterian 
College for Girls, and Dr. R. C. Miller, pastor of the First Baptist Church 
being in charge. Interment took place on Sunday afternoon at 4 o'clock, 
May 12, 1935 at Hope, Arkansas.5 


A cultured, progressive, and outstanding citizen and a considerate and 
devoted husband and father and friend has passed from these earthly sur- 
roundings. 


—R. L. Williams 
Durant, Oklahoma 


3 Ordinance providing for election as to ratificati f Oklah Constituti 
4Qhio Enabling Act, April 30, 1802. READER 
5 Durant Daily Democrat, page 3, Section B, Columns 2-3, July 25, 1914. 


Durant Independent Farmer, January 12, 1905, August 31, 1905, page 1, Col- 
umns 3-6, : : 


Durant Democrat, 1907-1915. 
Durant Daily Democrat, May 11, 1935. 
(Archives, Oklahoma Historical Society) 
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